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You can_ get a definition of Christ 
by knowing him, but you cannot 
know Christ by getting a definition of him. Hun- 
dreds of men are church-goers without being church- 
members, because they are waiting to understand 
“Christ before they accept him. The understanding, 
such as we may have in this life, can come only after 
the accepting. Are there any who.n we can help, 
in this way, to a fuller understanding of our Saviour ? 


How to 
Know Christ 


——— 


 msciidiede Bere 4 deep- conviction that one has a 
than mission to perform is a better equip- 
Accomplishments ent for its performance than a 
host of superficial attainments and no conviction. 
Conviction with a toothpick will tunnel a mountain, 


where shallow enthusiasne with a°steam drill will fail. 
Intense, unshaken convictions override lack of educa- 
tion, physical force, prestige, everything. Like our 
militia in the Mexican War, of whom it was said that 
they did not have knowledge enough of military rules 
to know when they were beaten, and so kept fight- 
ing on through half a dozen defeats, until they swept 
all before them, conviction that a certain thing is to 
be done, and must be done, does it when the wise- 
acres say it is impossible. 


OO 


Contentment isa duty. Satisfaction 
is not. Contentment is being con- 
tained within the limits, or sphere, God sets for us. 
apg a sense of such fulness that we 
have no desite for more, nor for farther progress. 
He who is contented ought not to be satisfied. Says 
Robertson of Brighton, ‘‘ Whoever is satisfied with 
what he does, has reached his culminating point, — 
he will progress no more. Man’s destiny is not to 
be dissatisfied, but forever unsatisfied.’’ Paul says, 
‘*T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein 
te be content,’’—or contained. Yet he also says, 
almost In the same breath, ‘‘ I count not myself to 
have apprehended ; but one thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press on.’’ Let 
us, therefore, like Paul, be always contentedly un- 
satisfied—pressing on. 


Contentedly 
Unsatisfied 


So 


Keeping Age disowns novelty. It is’ true 
the Anniversary that, the more a wise man learns, 
the less he finds that. he knows. Yet it is also true 
that, the older we grew, the more we see the world 
repeating itself. In new music we hear strains that 
remind us of old melodies ; the preacher’s illustra- 
tions, the poet’s similes, the novelist’s plots, all re- 
mind us of something gone before, and seem like a 
revamping of old stories. And so when the Christ- 
mas anniversary with its tales of the Christ-child, 
and New Year’s Day with ifs good resolutions and 
big promises and renewed energies, come around, 
these are those who say, ‘‘ Let us have done with 
these trite recurrences.’’ But, if ever there was any- 
thing in the old festival season, it is there still, 
There are new generations who find no staleness in 
the antique, but to whom the same regenerative 
stimulus comes in the anniversary time, We lived 
because those who went before us helped us to live ; 
let us be a like help to those who are blossoming 
into younger life. 


os 
Independence Independence is one thing, obsti- 
,and Obstinacy nacy is quite another thing. In- 


dependence is standing all by one’s self, without 
being dependent on another. Obstinacy is standing 
out against others, resisting all attempts to be swayed 
or influenced by others. An independent man is 
ordinarily not an obstinate man. He hears readily 
both sides, and willingly considers them. He may 
even adopt the view of another, as different from 
his former inclinations, but he does so because he of 
his own mind accepts that view without being con- 


trolled by anybody else. An obstinate man is ordi- 
narily not an independent man. He sticks to his 
own opinion so closely that he cannot fairly consider 
any other, in order to see if it is better than his. 
An independent man is »n open-minded man. ° An 
obstinate man has not an open mind. Indepen- 
dence is quite consistent with positiveness of nature 
and manner in expressing present views, even though 
these views may be changed by the reasoning of the 
next hour. Stubborn, unreasoning, blind obstinacy 
is never independent, although the man who is 
bound ‘by it often deludes himself by thinking that 
he has independence. 


D> 
‘* How Much More!” 


HE emphases in our Lord’s discourses are of in- 
calculable weight. Our own emphases are too 
generally the indication of our one-sidedness. They 
are likely to indicate the half of a truth which we see 
looms all the larger because we lack the vision of 
some complementary and qualifying. truth, and we 
therefore put our stress according to our partial 
vision and our eagerness to have our half-truth ac- 
credited asa whole. But our Lord looked at the 
spiritual life and its eternal relations with the calm 
vision of one who sees from the center, and not from 
the circumference. He has no favorite truths, much 
less half-truths, which must be thrust forward to the 
obscuring of others. He knows all the weights 
and measures of the world of spiritual reality, and 
appraises all things at their exact worth. His em- 
phasis is judicial, not partisan. It falls on the point 
to which we most need to give attention,—on the 
truth whose importance to us, and our inclination to 
forget it, make his stress of phrase and tone neces- 
sary to us. 

With some of these emphases we are very familiar. 
Christ’s emphasis on the fact that man cannot 
divide his lifa between God-serving and mammon- 
serving, on #e ruinous effect of self-exalting pride 
on the spiritual character, and on the futility of sup- 
posing that words will serve instead of deeds, are in- 
stances of his emphasis of severity. On the other 
side, as instances of his emphasis of goodness, are 
his assurance of the presence and ready helpfulness 
of God, of his readiness to accept small gifts and ser- 
vices as evidence of a right heart, and his joy in the 
child-like spirit of true, unspoiled children, and of 
those who have resumed their childhood through a 
secona birth. 

But not less noticeable are the words ‘‘how much 
more ’’ in his contrasts of God’s abundant goodness 
with the narrowness and scantiness of our faith in it. 
The phrase occurs thrice in Luke’s Gospel, with 
parallels in that of Matthew. After exhibiting his 
Father's loving kindness to the ravens, our Lord 
says, ‘‘Of how much more value are ye than the 
birds !'’ Then he speaks of how his Father has 
glorified the lilies beyond the glory of Solomon, 
and adds, ‘‘ How much more shall he clothe you, O 
ye of little faith!’’ And especially notdble is the 
saying as to the character of God's fatherly sove ; 
‘* If ye therefore, being evil, know how to give good 
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gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things [or, 
‘give his Holy Spirit’ ] to them that asx him.’’ 

In all these cases our Lord is comparing small 
things with great, the worth of a bird or a flower 
with the worth of a human life, or the feeble love of 
a human father for a child, with the divine love for 
its children. He sees an infinite width of contrast 
where we see little or none. So far from thinking 
the birds and the flowers might envy us, we are at 
times disposed to envy them, to desire to escape out 
of our sonship into their servitude, that we may 
escape the awful responsibilities of the spiritual life. 
This is because we see our life ina one-sided way,— 
truly enough as far as the vision goes, but wrongly, 
for want of a sense of the grand vitality of our nature 
when brought into right relations with God. 

The Jast of the three passages strongly confirms 
this view. Our Lord makes his appeal to the fath- 
erly feeling which was and is so strong in the Jewish 
character. They knew how to give good things to 
their children. How much more does God! If 
he had said, ‘‘ Just as much does God know,’’ that 
probably would have been above the measure of 
their faith, as it is too often above the measure of 
ours. It would be a great uplift in mgst men’s con- 
ception of God’s love if they were brought to believe 
that no human being ever went beyond him in lov- 
ing. Take the human being who uas shown you the 
most unselfish love, most of the love that gives re- 
gardless of return,—mother or father, sister or 
brother, wife or child, or friend,—and measure what 
you got from them against what you look or hope to 
get from God. Is there not a contrast of magnitude 
and tenderness which is decidedly in favor of the 
human side of the account? Yet, says Jesus, in 
substance, ‘‘ that is only because of your ignorance, 
your stupidity, or, in Hebrew phrase, the hardness 
of your heart. If you saw the Father as I see him, 
you would feel that the difference is just the other 
way. Just because your Father is good and holy, 
he loves with an ardor, an unselfish kindness, an 
unreserve, of which none of you are capable. And 
he gives with a large generosity, which outruns your 
gifts to the children you love so truly, for whom you 
spend weary days and sleepless nights, and for whose 
good would die, if need were.’’ 

Our Lord dare not trust the best earthly love to 
exhibit fully his Father’s love to sinful men. He 
dare not say, ‘‘ just as much ;’’ he must say, ‘‘ how 
much more!’’ He dare not, because the best 
human father’s love is sure to break down some- 
where, either in undue indulgence or in undue 
severity toward the child. So he must lay his em- 
phasis on the superhuman tenderness, wisdom, and 
abundance of the love with which his Father has 
loved those who had no love for him or his. 

That our Lord could not thus trust the best human 
love we have or know to serve as the expression of 
his Father’s love, is not because we are human and 
finite, but because we are ‘‘evil.’’ If we were 
sharers of the Father’s goodness, then we would 
exhibit the divine love adequately, in spite of our 
finite limitations. Our evil comes therefore between 
us and those we love the best, keeping us short of 
the largeness, the unselfishness, the warmth, of 
God’s love. We do not love any human being as 

70d means us to love until we love for his sake, in 

him, and with his help. Then our love will grow 
up into his unselfishness, and will be love for the 
sake of what we can give, and not of what we may 
get in return. 

This truth casts its own light on the nature of the 
divine holiness. We generally think of that as what 
The Son 
sees it as that which brings his Fatilier very near and 
close to us. We are tempted to think of it as a 
great iceberg, lifting a hundred peaks into the sun, 
all shining with iridescent light and beauty, but 


puts God at an infinite distance from us. 
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chilly, inhospitable, cheerless. Let us rather think 
of it as a great mountain, lifting its head between us 
and the storms, bearing up the unseen treasures of 
earth to our reach, pouring down the fertilizing 
streams which enrich the valleys, offering shelter and 
food to man and beast, abounding in the ‘‘ sunny 
spots of greenery’’ which make glad the heart. 

Holiness brings God nearer. It is because he is 
free from all evil—the God who is light, and in 
whom is no darkness at all—that he comes so fully 
to us with his help and his gifts. ‘‘Good things,’ 
Matthew says ; ‘‘ his Holy Spirit,’’ Luke has it. The 
latter is the more definite, but not the more limited. 
For the gift of the Holy Spirit is God’s gift of 
himself to the human spirit, and with that come all 
the really ‘‘ good things’’ that minister to human 
joy and give lasting satisfaction. 

NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


Supporting the Many a simple question has to be 
Minister, and Giving answered ‘‘Yes and No."’ Neither 
to the Lord answer is sufficient for every case. 
Each answer is correct under certain circumstances. 
This double answer suits this question from a Manitoba 
correspondent : 


- 


At the close of a recent Sunday-school lesson, I put this ques- 
tion to the class: ‘Is paying the minister's salary ‘ giving to the 
Lord,’ or ‘doing the Lord's work,’ as we so often hear it called, 
or is it merely a business transaction, much like paying the grocer 
for the pound of tea we buy from him?" The general opinion 
seemed to be that, as it is our duty to do the best for our souls, 
therefore paying the minister is doing the Lord's work. The ob- 
ject of my question was (1) to see whether, even in such an ap- 
parently sacred duty, we may not, after all, be guilty of a refined 
piece of selfishness ; and (2) to show that, if our giving stops at 
paying the minister, we are in a sad way, indeed. Will you 
please give us your opinion ? 

All that we do with our money, our time, our hands, 
or our voices, ought to be to and for the Lord. We 
have no right to use any money, or to do anything, ex- 
cept as we believe the Lord would have us. Even in 
giving a Christmas gift to a friend, we ought to be influ- 
enced by what we suppose would have the Lord's 
approval. But the special question asked probably 
refers to such giving as is ordinarily counted the giving 
of one-tenth of one’s income directly into the Lord's 
treasury as preliminary to the general service of Chris- 
tian stewardship. If a believer has a hundred dollars a 
year to give directly to the Lord, and he proposes to 
give it all for the purpose of securing a popular preacher 
in the pulpit of his church, in the hope of building up 
that congregation above its rival neighbor, it could 
hardly be claimed that that was what would best please 
the Lord. If, on the other hand, that man was in a 
small parish, where the minister lacked food and needful 
support, it could hardly be deemed right for the parish- 
ioner to let his pastor starve in order to swell the mis- 
sionary collections. This thing cannot be decided by 
any hard and fast rule. If aman really counts himself 
and his possessions wholly the Lord's, he will be ready 
to use his time and his money as he thinks God would 
prefer. Acting in that spirit, he is not likely to go far 
out of the way. A man may sinfully squander money 
on his wife or his mother, or, again, he may give to the 

Lord when he gives needed help to his minister. And 
so vice versa. It is not the object of the gift, but it is 
the spirit of the giver in its giving, which has the Lord's 
approval. That must be the ultimate test. But is it 
ever a man's duty merely to do the best he can for his 
own soul? 
-——— 


Looking to the Bible for specific rules 
of conduct is confusing and unsatis- 
factory. Looking to the Bible for principles as a guide 
of action is safe and wise. The Bible is mot a book of 
rules, it 7s a book of principles. Even when specific 
rules are given in the Bible, they are to be accepted as 
illustrative of principles, and wisdom is shown in dis- 
cerning the “principle which they illustrate. Yet there 
are many who are troubled about a course of action be- 
cause they find nothing in the Bible that specifically 


Exacting Usery 


Vol. 40, No. x 
; 


commands or justifies it ; and there are others who are 
reluctant to do a thing because there was a rule in ancient 
Palesiine, or Arabia, in the times of which the Bible tells, 
which forbade just that thing then and there. What a 
sad misunderstanding and misuse of the Bible this is ! 
A Canadian correspondent is sadly disturbed over the 
question of ‘‘usury,’’ without seeming to understand 
very clearly what that term means. Referring to an ad- 
vertisement which promises a return of eight per cent 
on the money invested, he says : 

An offer of eight per cent to inwesiaes reminds me of an agent 
who promised me nine per cent return if | bought shares in a certain 
loan association. I said: ‘'‘ Your company are not carrying on 
their business for nothing, ‘They will need at least three per cent 
per annum for trouble and expense, and they promise me nine 
per centper annum. In other words, they compel some poor un- 
fortunate to pay twelve per cent per annum for money loaned 
him. No, sir; I will not grow rich on the miseries and distress 
of the poor."’ But that is just what our banking institutions are 
doing every day,—a fruitful cause of much of the distress among 
our small merchants and mechanics. The Jew was not to take 
usury from his brother, and are we as Christians to treat our 
brethren with less love under the new dispensation than the Is- 
raelites did under the old? Nowhere do I find cur Lord sanc- 
tioning usury. In the parable of thé pounds and that of the 
talents he only refers to it by way of illustration. I used to think 
that ** lawful interest '’ did not come under the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ usury,’’ but on closer examination I find that any rate of 
interest is usury, whether it be three per cent or thirty per cent. I 
fear the church of Christ is wrong through and through in allow- 
ing this vital matter to go by the board, but I may be wrong, and, 
if so, I would be glad of some light on the matter. 

What is usury? Has it necessarily anything more 
to do with a charge for the use of money than with a 
charge for the rent of a farm or a house, or for the ser- 
vices of a horse or a yoke of oxen, or of the services of 
one’s son or daughter at work out of doors or indoors ? 
Is the trouble as to this matter with the Bible or with its 
readers? The Hebrew word in the Old Testament 
translated ‘‘ usury ’’ in our English Bible means exact- 
ing, or biting. Its idea is the being hard on another, 
the taking more from him than is fair. This is not 
merely in the matter of money lending. In Deu- 
teronomy it is said : ‘‘ Thou shalt not lend upon usury to 
thy brother ; usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of 


anything that is lent upon usury : unto a foreigner thou 
mayest lend ‘upun usury; bat unto thy brother thou 
shalt not lend upon usury’’ (Deut. 26 ! 19). This 
applies as directly to farmers, or manufacturers, or 
mechanics, or day laborers, as to bankers. If the mar- 
ket price of wheat or corn is higher than a fair price, 
the farmer who takes it is likely to make money out of 
the extra price usuriously squeezed from the starving 
poor in India. So as to manufactured goods, or as to 
day wages. Of course, that is not in accordance with 
the Bible principle of treating your neighbor as you 
would be treated. That principle is a safe one in carry- 
ing on banking or farming, or in charges for a day's 
work, or for‘manufactured articles; As to mere rudes of 
conduct, the Bible will not give us specific direction in 
many acase. There is nothing in the Bible that ex- 
pressly forbids counterfeiting government money, forging 
your neighbor's name, cutting public telegraph wires, or 
‘‘ watering "’ the capital stock of a company or the milk 
which is offered for sale. It.is not the letter of the 
Bible rules, but it is the spirit of Bible principles, which 
is always a safe guide, —in Canada, in the United States, 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa. - 

Just as the above goes into type, the following’ ques- 
tion in the line of its teaching comes from a reader in 
Oregon. It goes to shows that there is a common mis- 
understanding of the term ‘‘ usury’’ as it appears in our 
English Bible, in our common speech, and even in our 
dictionaries’: ; 

What is usury, according to the Bible? A minister, last Sun- 
day, said that, according to the Bible, any interest at all was 
usury. Do you so understand it? If you can answer this in the 
Notes on Open Letters column, I shall be glad to have you do so. 

What does that Oregon minister mean by “ interest’’ ? 
Does he mean that it is usurious for a man to have an 
«* interest ’’ in his family? He evidently falls into the 
common ‘mistake of supposing that « interest '’ properly, 
or necessarily, refers to rent or payment for the use of 
money. There is no justification of that idea. Usury 
applies to an unfair price for farm produce, for rent of 
house or land, for personal labor, for manufactured 
articles, quite as truly as toa high rate for the use of 
money. The farmer or the laborer who never had a 
dollar to lend, may be. as truly a usurer as the capitalist 
or the banker who lives by renting money. 
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Morning and Evening 
A New Year’s Thought 
By Mary Warren Ayars 


EFORE me lies a perfect day— 
Thy gift, O Lord, and bright 
With thine own glory's light. 
O Son of man ! grant me thine aid, 
That, when I meet the evening's shade, 
Spotless, unmarred_by thought of sin, 
And bright as when it did begin, 
i may give back thy perfect day. 


Behind me lies thy perfect day— 
How can I give it back 
By sin so marred and black ! 
O blessed Saviour ! love me still, 
Forgive my proud and wayward will, 
Blot out the stains of sin and wrong— 
And let my humbled soul be strong 
In thee to live a perfect day. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
CH 


The First Year of the Lord’s Ministry : 
Its Purpose and its Peculiar 
Features _ 


By Samuel J. Andrews, D.D. 


{Editor’s Note.—Dr. Andrews is well known as the author of 
“ The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth,”’ a work which is recog- 
nized in this country and abroad as foremost of its kind, it being 
an exceptionally careful study of the history, chronology, and 
geographical relations of our Lord's life. The book appeared 
first in 1862, and again, in a new and revised edition, in 1891. The 





author was born in Danbury, Connecticut, in 1817. He was 
graduated at Williams College in 1839, and became a lawyer. 
Later he was ordained in the Congregational ministry, and was 
afterwards a member of the faculty at Trinity College, Hartford. 
In 1868 he became a pastor of the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Hartford, where he resides to-day.] 


HE birth at Bethléhem was attended by events—the 
appearances to the shepherds, the coming of the 
magi, the murder of the innocents—which must have 
made a deep impression upon all who had knowledge of 
them. But as years passed, and most of these died, this 
impression faded away, though it is possible that, when 
the Lord began his ministry, thirty years later, there 
were some living who remembered the events attending 
his birth, and had noted his subsequent career. Some, 
also, of the doctors of the law who met him in the tem- 
ple, when he went to the passover at the age of thirteen, 
may have kept some watch of him as he grew up ; and 
this is the more likely as he went up regularly to the 
feasts. But we may pretty safely say that to the very 
large majority of the Jews the special events attending 
his early life were unknown. 

Living in Galilee, the Lord would not be brought into 
any close contact with the ecclesiastical rulers in Jerusa- 
lem, though as a regular attendant at the feasts he may 
have had personal acquaintance with some of the priests. 
It is probable that at these times he became acquainted 
with some of the more religious people in Jerusalem and 
Judea, perhaps with the family of Lazarus of Bethany. 
But the probability is that he was known only to a few, 
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and, though regarded by them as a devout man, and 
one observaft of the law, he did not, either in Judea or 
Galilee, draw attention to himself as one marked out by 
God to play a high part in Jewish history, civil or re- 
ligious. Only his mother, and possibly others in her 
immediate circle, saw in him one specially called and 
endowed for a divine work. ' It is plain, from the words 
of the evangelist, that he was known to the Nazarenes 
among whom he dwelt only as the carpenter's son, and 
in his outward life, and that they had no perception of 
his higher and spiritual character. Doubtless he was 
regarded as a strict observer of the law, but he did not 
take upon himself the place of teacher in the synagogue, 
or in any public discourse show forth his higher knowledge 
of the Scriptures and of the purpose of God (Matt. 13 : 54 ; 
Luke 4 : 22). The time for doing the Father's work 
had not yet come. 

Thus we may say that at the time of commencing his 
public ministry he was in great part an unknown man, 
both in Judea and.Galilee. How far the consciousness 
of his Messianic calling had been awakenec in him be- 
fore the appearance of the. Baptist, we cannot say, but 
the signal to him that God would cal] him to a new work 
was the announcement by John that the kingdom of God 
is at hand. The consciousness of his Messiahship was 
confirmed by the descent of the Spirit at his baptism and 
by the voice of the Father from heaven (Matt. 3 : 16). 
But before he entered upon his ministry, he must be 
proved by the temptation in the wilderness. This ended, 
he was prepared to be manifested to the Jews as their 
Messiah. 

The preaching of the Baptist having awakened very 
general attention, and many going to his baptism, the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Jerusalem found it necessary 
to send a deputation to ask him who he was, and by 
what authority he baptized. Describing himselt as ful- 
filling the prophet’s words of one crying in the wilder- 
ness ‘‘Repent,’’ he proceeds to declare to them that 
there was one standing among them whom they knew 
not, whose shoes’ latchet he was not worthy to unloose, 
The deputation may have tarried a night, and have 
heard the testimony of John the next day (John 1 : 29), 
designating him as «‘the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world,’’ as ‘‘ He which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost,’’ and as ‘‘the Son of God.’’ If 
the deputation heard these words, they knew that it was 
Jesus of whom he had spoken. But if they heard only 
his witness directly addressed to them, they must have 
understood him to speak of the Messiah, and that he 
was then present. But we cannot infer from the narra- 
tive that he was then personally pointed out to them. 
It may be that they ask his name, and learn something 
of his history ; but it is quite certain that he did not ap- 
pear before them as a deputation, or that any member 
of it sought him out. The probability is that when the 
Baptist denied that he claimed to be the Christ, or one of 
his expected forerunners, —Elias, or that prophet, —that 
they looked upon his work as one without any divine 
sanction, and as only of brief duration, and so of little 
importance. His witness to Jesus as a Messiah was there- 
fore not worthy of farther examination. We may be- 
lieve that the deputation returned to Jerusalem thinking 
that'some steps should be taken to suppress John’s work 
of baptizing, but that the Messiah, of whom he had 
spoken, was one of whom they need take no notice, for 
all the people would scout his Messianic claim. 

Let us now state the-problem of his mission as it pre- 
sented itself to Jesus. He had been designated as the 
Messiah to the Jewish rulers by John, but he was known 
to them @nly as an obscure peasant,—the son of a car- 
penter in a small town of Galilee. That he was a de- 
scendant of David did not distinguish him or prove his 
Messianic claims, for there were other descendants. 
How could he present himself to the nation as their Mes- 
siah? And here we are to note, as making this presen- 
tation more difficult, that very different conceptions of 
the Messiah, both as to his person and work, were 
held by the Jews. By some it was believed that he 
would come down from heaven, having pre-existence 
with God, immortal, and with divine prerogatives, and 
that his kingdom would have a supernatural character, 
and be ushered in by the resurrection of the faithful de- 
parted. He would reconcile the covenant people to 
God, cleansing them from their sins, and reign over 
them and over all nations in righteousness forever, or for 
an indefinite period. . By others it was believed that he 
would be a son of David by natural descent, but be en- 
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dowed with extraordinary powers, and be God's special 
instrument in establishing his kingdom, but neither his 
person nor work would be in any real sense supernatural. 
Others still believed that even his Davidic descent was 
not important, and that his great work was to deliver the 
Jews from the Roman yoke, and to bring all nations 
under obedience to the law. Finally, others seem to 
have believed that his kingdom, in all its main fea- 
tures, was like other earthly kingdoms, and that per- 
haps one of the Herods might be the king. 

When Jesus was presented to the Jews as the Mes- 
siah, they would thus judge him, by very different stan- 
dards, and, if received by some, he would certainly be 
rejected by others. It was only by his own teaching 
and personal communion that the false- Messianic be- 
liefs so generally held could be corrected, and the Jews 
come to a right knowledge of his person and work. But 
to whom should he first present himself ? 
once begin a missionary circuit, to find out those who 
had ears to hear? This, though often taken for granted, 
was not the first step in his work. Coming as the Mes- 
siah, the divinely appointed head of the nation, he must 
present himself to the nation, in its recognized heads, 
and by them must be received or rejected. It must bea 
national act. In this he acted after the order of God, 
which is always to address the lower through the higher, 
—the citizens of the state throygli its rulers, the mem- 
bers of the church through those set over them, the chil- 
dren of the family through their parents. According to 
this divine order, Jesus must go up to Jerusalem, the 
capital city,-and present himself before those in authority 
there ; for upon them, as the representative of God, 
rested the responsibility of discerning him, and submit- 
ting themselves to him. 

The time and manner of the Lord's presentation of 
himself had been providentially determined by the visit 
of the, deputation to John. Sufficient time had now 
elapsed to show that the priests and religious leaders 
would give no heed to his witness, and had no purpose 
to seek Jesus out and be taught of him the nature and 
ground of his Messianic claims. He must, therefore, so 
assert them that none could be ignorant of them. He 
enters the temple at the first feast,—that of the pass- 
over,—and cleanses it, driving out the buyers and sellers 
who desecrated its courts. 
stand this? 





How did the Jews. under- 
In itself, it might have been done by a 
prophet, but a prophet would scarcely“have said ‘‘ make 
not my Father's house a house of merchandise.’' The 
: 34, 
49), and the use of it by Jesus must have been under- 
stood as an affirmation of his Messiahship. 


title of son was a Messianic designation (John 1 


And it is 
most probable, if not wholly certain, that the Jewish 
leaders recognized in him the same man to whom John 
had borne witness before the deputation. They must 
also have seen in his act an assumption of Messianic 
authority, and a stern rebuke of their toleration of such 
abuses. To their question what sign he could give them 
of his divine commission, he replied by naming one 
whose fulfilment they could not possibly have then un- 
derstood. 

We may readily see that this public assertion of Mes- 
sianic authority on the part of one whom the priests and 
scribes and Pharisees knew only as a Galilean peasant, 
without reputation, or learning, or wealth, or powerful 
friends, would seem to them as foolish as presumptuous. 
How could such a man fulfil the predictions of the 
prophets? How could he deliver them from the yoke 
of Rome, the mighty mistress of the world? How could 
this unlettered Nazarene think himself wiser than all the 
scribes and rabbis? How could he claim an authority 
higher than that of Moses and of those who sat in 
Moses’ seat? A feeling of hostility, not unmixed with 
contempt, was at once awakened, in which it was proba- 
ble the large part of the inhabitants of Judea shared. 
Nor was this overcome by the ‘‘signs'’ which he did at 
this time in Jerusalem (John 2 : 23 ; see also 3:2 and 
4:45). Of'the nature of these signs we are not told. 
Probably they were works of healing, and ‘‘ many,'’ it is 
But the faith in himself 
which he sought could not be begotten by any acts of 
power as such. 


said, ‘‘ believed on his name."’ 


It must rest on a spiritual perception of 
need and of the truth of his words, and therefore ‘‘he 
did not commit himself unto them'’ (‘trust himself,’’ 
Rev. Ver.). It is likely that Nicodemus, a ruler or 
member of the sanhedrin, was of this number of the 
He was convinced by the signs given 
that Jesus was a teacher sent from God, and therefore 


spiritually needy. 


Should he at . 




























































came to him,—but by night, apparently not willing that 
it should be known that he held any communication 
with him,—to ask as to the nature of the kingdom of God 
proclaimed by John as near at hand, and perhaps also 
how he could enter into it. It is improbable that hé had 
been at John's baptism, but it is possible that he was 
one of the deputation from Jerusalem, and heard the 
Baptist's witness to Jesus. But, if not, he could 
scercely have been ignorant of the fact of that witness, 
though not convinced by it. He addressed Jesus as 
only a teacher, an inspired man, not as the Messiah, 
We may, however, believe that he had a high concep- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom, and believed that a spir- 
itual preparation for it was needed. 

. In the very brief abstract given us of-the conversation 
of the Lord with Nicodemus, he declares the condition 
of entrance into the kingdom to be a new birth. Thus 
Nicodemus is taught that the new Messianic kiagdom is 
no enlarged and spiritualized form of the Davidic, but 
of a new and heavenly order. The Jews, indeed, as in 
covenant with God, were ‘‘the children of the king- 
dom,'’ but, before they could inherit it, a new and 
higher life must be begotten in them. The Lord does 
not here state in what relation this new life stood to his 
person, but it is possible that Nicodemus may, on re- 
flection, have connected it with the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, as John had said, the Messiah is ‘‘he which 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.'’ But later, as we shall 
see, the Lord declares himself to be the sovrce of this 
life. The Lord now gives him clearly to understand 
that he alone could teach him heavenly things, for he 
only had come down from heaven. Thus he affirmed 
himself to be the pre-existent One, who had come down 
to give to men this heavenly and eternal life. 

It need not be said that these words from the mouth 
of Jesus must have been to Nicodemus very strange, if 
not absolutely incredible. Was this peasant of Galilee, 
who had lived there from infancy, one who had come 
down from heaven to establish his kingdom? How 
would one, so speaking, be received by the rationalis- 
tic, worldly-minded, ambitious priests, and by the 
learned scribes, and by the self-righteous Pharisees ? 
Could any signs that he might give lead them to accept 
him as the Messiah? But that the Lord's words made 
* a deep and lasting impression upon Nicodemus, his 
subsequent history shows. 

That which Nicodemus did in coming to Jesus to 
learn from his own mouth what he would teach and do, 
was the first duty of the priests and religious leaders. 
Had they thus come unto him, and learned the true 
nature and work of the Messiah, and accepted his teach- 
ing, the way was open to him to prepare the nation for 
the Messianic kingdom. A necessary preliminary step 
was the*baptism of repentance, and then could he bap- 
tize the repentant people with the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. But the priests and religious leaders would not 
come to him, and therefore every new step he took in 
the manifestation of himself only angered them the 
more. 

Though the Jewish rulers did not receive him, the 
Lord still continues his efforts to awaken in their minds 
a sense of their needs and their sin, and to show to them 
his Messiahship. To this end he carries on in Judea by 
hiis disciples the work of baptizing,—a baptism based 
upon repentance, This baptism, contemporaneous with 
that of John, was not a mere repetition of it. John said 
to the people “ that they should believe on him who 
should come after him'’ (Acts 19 : 4). The baptism 
of the Lord's disciples was to the effect that those bap- 
tized should believe on him as already come and present 
with them. This gave a definiteness to the baptismal 
rite, which of itself may have attracted more to it than 
came to the baptism of John, but this effort of the Lord 
failed-of its purpose as regards the religious leaders ; 
these held themselves wholly aloof from his baptism. 

The ground of the Lord's leaving Judea and going 
into Galilee was plainly that he might not intensify the 
hostility of the Pharisees, and provoke them to some 
hasty overt act And he would also give to them and 
to the priests time for inquiry and reflection. In pass- 
ing through Samaria, he took occasion to ascertain what 
Messianic basis of faith existed among the Samaritans. 
To the woman at the well he declares himself to be the 
Messiah, and her testimony to him was believed by 
many of her fellow-citizens, who, coming to him, found 
in his words such proof of his Messiahsbip that they 
said, ‘* We have heard for ourselves, and knew that this 
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is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world."’ That 
they-had a very limited and imperfect understanding of 
these terms we miay well believe. 

It is very generally accepted that the Lord at this time 
began his Galilean ministry. But for reasons which we 
shall soon state, this cannot be maintained. He goes 
up again to Jerusalem to be present at a feast,+—what 
feast is not important here,—and healed an impotent 
man on a sabbath day (John 5:1). This violation of 
the sabbath greatly angered the Jewish leaders, already 
hostile to him, and their anger was heightered by his 
defense, which implied an authority equal to that of the 
Father. In the persecution of Jesus and attempt to kill 
him, we must, without doubt, recognize official action. 
Probably it was before the sanhedrin that the impotent 
man was brought to be questioned, and before it Jesus 
stood to bear witness to his divine mission. It may be 
that the demand for a sign (John 2 : 18) was made by 
the sanhedrin, and his answer made before it ; but the 
narrative does not imply-this, The ecclesiastical rulers 
had already prejudged him, and his words to them were, 
therefore, adapted to their state of mind. We may find in 
them a threefold division. In the first (John 5 : 19, 20), 
he declares the nature of the Messianic office, or the re- 
lations in which he, as.the Son, stood to the Father. In 
the second (vs. 31-37), he enumerates the kinds of wit- 
ness by which it was attested that he was sent by the 
Father. In the third (vs. 38-47), he rebukes them for 
not believing these testimonies and receiving him, and 
exposes the ground of their unbelief and its consequences. 
Let us note each of these divisions. 

i. The relation of the Messiah to Jehovah as revealed 
by the old prophets was one upon which the minds of 
the Jews were much confused. What part would each 
take in establishing the kingdom? Would the Messiah 
raise the dead, and sit in judgment on all men? or 
would this be done by Jehovah? The Lord explains to 
them that the Son, or the* Messiah, can do nothing of 
himself but what he seeth the Father do. He is the 
Father's instrument to do all his work, even the great- 
est, but has no independent sphere of activity. As the 
Father's instrument, he raises the dead, and judges all 
men, and reigns in righteousness. There is, however, 
ohe prerogative which the Father had given him of the 
highest importance as determining the nature of the 
future or resurrection life : ‘‘ As the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in him- 
self."' The Son is thus made a second Adam, the 
source of a new and higher life, which he would give to 
others, and which will be manifested in <‘ the resurrec- 
tion of life."' It is this new and divine life proceeding 
from him—the new birth—of which he had spoken to 
Nicodemus, and of which all who should enter into the 
kingdom of God must be made partakers. Thus the 
Lord shows to the Jews the connection between his own 
person as the Messiah, and ‘the eternal life'’ of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. After this statement of the official relations of the 
Messiah to Jehovah, the Lord proceeds to speak of the 
evidence proving him to be sent of the Father. He did 
not expect the’ Jews to believe upon his unsupported 
word. ‘‘If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true,’’—or, is not sufficient. The great witness is that of 
God. But there was a witness of man,;—the witness of 
the Baptist There was also the witness of his own 
works. For, as Nicodemus had said, ‘‘ No man can do 
these miracles... except God be with him.’’ And there 
was last and chief the witness of the Father himself : 
‘‘And the Father himself, which hath sent me, hath 
borne witness of me.'' There may be here ayreference 
to the voice which was heard at his baptism : ‘‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’*’ (Matt 3 : 
16, 17). But there is also direct reference to the Scrip- 
tures, as setting forth the nature and work of the Mes- 
siah,—‘‘ they are they which testify of me."’ The Jews, 
searching the Scriptures, should have seen, as did Philip 
(John 1 : 45), how their testimony confirmed his Mes- 
sianic claims. Having this divine witness before them, 
they were without excuse if ‘‘they did not come unto 
him that they might have eternal life."’ 

3. Jesus rebukes them for their unbelief, and foretells 
the coming of the anti-Christ. He *‘ came in his Fath- 
er's name, and they had not received him, but one 
would come in his own name, and him they would re- 
ceive."’ And the ground of their rejection of him was 
not scriptural ignorance, but because ‘‘ they had not the 
love of God in them,"’ and sought honor one of another. 
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In conclusion, the Lord taught them that their accuser 
was Moses, and not himself. «: Had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me : for he wrote of me."' «If 
ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words ?"’ 

With these’words, the Lord ended his attempts to lead 
the nation, as represented by its ecclesiastical leaders, to 
receive him as the Messiah. ‘‘ He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not’’ From the very first, 
they stood in a hostile attitude towards him. They did 
not deem it possible that a Galilean carpenter's son 
could be the Messiah, the national deliverer ; and it 
was not worth their while to go to him and learn from 
his own lips how his Messianic claims were attested. 
His cleaning of the temple irritated them as an assump- 
tion of authority, and a rebuke of their remissness. As 
they would not go to John’s baptism of ‘repentance 
(Luke 7 : 30), neither would they go to his. The heal- 
ing of the impotent man brought their hostility to its 
height, and his death was determined upon, and all that 
he did later in Galilee only confirmed them in their 
purpose. 

Thus ended the period of national trial. It was suffi- 
ciently long to enable the Jewish rulers, if they had 
desired, to learn by personal interviews the character of 
Jesus, the grounds of his action, and the proof by which 
he attested his mission. But they would not come unto 
him, and thus lost their privilege to be ‘‘ the sons of the 
kingdom.’ A new form of his work must now begin. 
First, he would gather from among the Jews all who 
would receive him, and teach and prepare them that 
they might serve as the foundations of a church which 
should embrace all peoples. ‘‘To as many as received 
him, gave he the privilege to become the sons of God."’ 

Thus his ministry in Galilee had both a different pur- 
pose, and was carried on in a different way, from that in 
Judea. And the distinction is one of great importance 
to those studying the Gospels. The synoptics— Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke—confined themselves to the last stage 
of his ministry, beginning at the imprisonment of the 
Baptist. Now he goes about from place to place, 
preaching in all the synagogues, and seeking out all 
who had ears to hear. _In both forms. of his. ministry, 
the single question presented for faith was his Messiah- 
ship. Among those that followed him there were many 
who had very imperfect conceptions of his person and 
his work. To most, even down to the end, he was 
simply a prophet, or one sent of God (John 6:14; 7: 
40-43; Matt. 21:11). But the acknowledgment of 
his divine mission in any lower degree prepared them 
to know him later as the Christ, the incarnate Son. 

Hartford, Conn. 


CFB 
Right Use of Faculties 
By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


O LINE of defense for venial faults is oftener in- 
dulged in than laying the blame on the Creator. 

‘‘ 1] was made so,"’ the person will say, or, if he indulges 
in slang, it may be ‘‘I was built so!’’ NowI wonder 
if we cannot ‘‘justify the ways of God to man’’ by get- 
ting the reader to believe with us that every natural 
faculty we have hasa legitimate use and sphere of action. 

Take a fault-finding person. No word you say but 
this one contradicts, nothing you do that is not found 
fault with. Now this is just a bad use made of a very 
good quality. It is a sense of order, and neatness and 
propriety, and ‘‘ the fitness of things,"’ run to a foolish 
excess. The same sharpness in seeing the faults—or 
supposed faults—of others, would have gone far, when 
turned into its proper channel, to remedy one’s own, 
The critical faculty is a noble one, but it must be held 
in strict subjection to enlightened conscience. 

Here is another neighbor, only a little less intolerable 
than the habitual fault-finder, and that is one with a 
morbid curiosity to know everything about every other 
person's affairs,—‘‘A regular Paul Pry !"’ an outspoken 
boy says. I knew such a man, with a good sense of 
honor about him, and kindness of heart, but all was 
marred by his inquisitiveness. / He would have made a 
brilliant success as a government detective, nothing 
could have escaped his inquiries. : 

In a Scottish city, a great many years ago, I was told 
of a millionaire, a very spiritually minded man, munifi- 
cent in his charities. My informant said, ‘‘ If he had 
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not been a converted man, he would have been a 
miser !"’ 
«« Well, how does it work with him ?’’ I asked. 


“This way,’' said my friend: ‘‘it makes him act - 


with extreme caution in taking anything up. You have 
got to convince him of the worthiness of your object, and 
the wisdom and feasibility of your plans first ; then, 
when he is suré all is right, he is most generous in giving 
and helpful in counsel."’ His natural bent, controlled 
by the world, ran toward penuriousness and hardness ; 
guided by divine grace, it ran to discriminative but mu- 
nificent charity. He would have been a miser ; he was 
a philanthropist. 

Take conscientiousness : it may either make a man-a 
martyr or a persecutor. Paul was just as conscientious 
when persecuting Christ aS he was afterwards in suffering 
for his‘sake. It was obeying conscience, but a con- 
science warped and distorted by prejudice and ignorance. 
John Stuart Mill had almost as clear a call as the miracu- 
lous call of Saul of Tarsus. About the age of twenty, a sud- 
den thought struck him like a shot one day. It was 
just, as it were, a voice speaking to him, and demanding 
of him whether, if all the world followed his own and his 
father’s principles, he himself would be happy. ‘‘And,"’ 
he sadly says, ‘‘ the inner consciousness loudly answered 
‘No!’’’ That, with the names and circumstances 
changed, was Saul near Damascus! But Mill was not 
so obedient to his conscience as was Saul. He fought 
against the feeling,—we might almost say ‘‘ the revela- 
tion,’’—and, after about a year, he got rid of it! What 
he might have been, had he yielded, we can only guess 
and regret. 

One of the most widespread of our sins is anger. 
Now, one may say, ‘‘I am naturally of a hasty temper, 
and I can't help it. It is my nature ; I was made so."’ 
Poor Burns had something of that feeling, when he was 
sick, and wrote : 

‘* Thou knowest thou hast forméd me 
With passions wild and strong, 
And listening to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong." 

-The mistake was not in his creation, but in himself, 
turning his ‘Strong ifiputses in wrong directions. - The 
warmth of temperament which, under divine grace, 


“might bless the world, —and always blesses the possessor, 


—is turned into ebullitions of anger and impatience, 
which do not even answer any temporary good: purpose, 
and often do great mischief. God gave many of us this 
warmth of temperament, that this activity, this alertness 
of mind, -might be turned to the best of uses. No, 
friend ! You were not created ‘‘ quick and passionate."’ 
You were created ‘quick and resolute.’’ 
energies find their right channel. ~” 

There was Livingstone. I knew his brother, and I 
knew the pastor of his father's family, and | knew the 
man whose preaching converted the father, and so 
brought religion into the house; and if the great ex- 
piorer had not been a converted man, he would have 
been obstinate and ‘‘ cranky,’’ and hard ‘to deal with. 
But he had seen Christ, and Christ did not leave him in 
the wilds alone. 

We think of the Spaniards as ‘‘revengeful,'' and 
sullen in their temperament. It is only a wrong use 
made of a grave, serious, sedate nature. And all our 
Protestant missionaries in Spain testify witlt one breath 
that, when a Spaniard is converted, he is perfectly reli- 
able and trustworthy. He is grave, serious, almost mel- 
ancholy sometimes in his character, but solid as the 
rocks, incorruptible and constant ; the same man, but 
now letting his natural temperament run in the way of 
God's grace. 

An old minister, a very intimate friend, said to me 
the other day, «1 have always avoided reading fiction ; 
thought it was not good for a Christian life. But, if I 
were young again, | would read some healthy fiction. It 
cultivates the imagination, and that is something I have 
somewhat failed in doing. We can, as Christians and 
as ministers, make a good use of imagination."’ And 
not every youthful ‘‘dream'"’ is a waste of time. And 
the little boy, in the back yard of a city dwelling, who 
is setting up stakes, and measuring out distances, and 
running ‘‘ express trains,’’ and building cities of carpen- 
ters’ blocks smuggled from the cellar, is only playing his 
innocent play, and cultivating his imagination, and 
should not be brought up sharp with a reproof, and told 
to ‘‘ look at his little sister, how she can behave herself, 
as she sits there like a little lady and reads her book."’ 


Let your 
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She is reading some old fairy-tale that has a kernel of 
honey in it, and cultivating (in her own way) her imagi- 
nation too ! 

St. Catharines, Ont. 





How Harry Earned his Skates 


By Grace Stuart Reid 


” ARRY,"’ said Mr. Jones one afternoon to his little 

boy, ‘‘this noise about the house must be 
stopped. You are quarreling from morning till night. 
I am ashamed, to see you so cross at every little thing 
you don't like.’’ 7, 

‘I can't help losing my temper,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ when 
other people are stupid and disagreeable.'’ 

‘*I am sorry to hear that,"’ said Mr. Jones, ‘‘I was 
thinking, if you could keep your temper for a whole 
week, I might buy you the finest pair of skates in 
town."’ 

«‘Q father !'’ cried Harry, his eyes dancing at the 
thought of the skates, ‘‘ maybe—really—perhaps I could 
keep my temper if I tried with all my might."’ 

‘« Very well,’’ said his father. ‘‘Good temper, good 
skates. Remember, there is to be no more stamping of 
feet, banging of doors, nor angry words. It does not 
matter in the least if the people and things you meet are 
disagreeable."’ 

Harry bounded upstairs from his father’s study two 
steps at a time. The nursery door was open. He ran 
in and took Baby May on his knee to hug her, he was so 
happy. She gurgled and chuckled, put her fat little fist 
in his eyes and mouth, and gave him a lot of wet kisses. 
Harry was beginning to think she had showed him well 
enough how she loved him, when suddenly, without any 
warning, she fell sound asleep, with her face buried in 
his neck: Nurse begged him not to stir, for the poor 
littie thing had mot been asleep for a long time, her new 
teeth were troubling her so. 

Harry heard some one talking to his father in the 


study. It was his mother, whom he loved dearly. 
‘« How quiet the house is !'’ she said. ‘‘ Harry must 
have gone to look if the pond is frozen over. . It will be 


a great relief when he has amusement to keep him out 
of doors after school. 
when he’s home.?’ 

Harry's heart swelled, and he longed to cry out fiercely 
where he was, but he kept still). When baby woke from 
her nap, rested and rosy, his arms were stiff, but he felt 
more sure than ever the skates would be his. 

The next time he was coming into the kitchen from 
the garden, the»cook called out : 

‘‘Wipe your muddy feet, young man, before you 
walk into my parlor, as the spider said to the fly.’’ 

Harry did not‘answer ‘‘Oh, bother !'’ as usual, but 
cleaned his shoes thoroughly on the door-mat, and 
closed the door as softly as a fairy might. All the thanks 
Ann gave him was to say : 

‘*Are you sick, dearie? You seem to be drooping 
round the house these times."’ 

Harry felt as if it would be the greatest cémfort in the 
world to tell old Ann how stupid she was. 
that, he said very quietly : 

‘*I am only trying to be polite."’ 

But the greatest of the many trials of that long, long 
week came on its last day. Wedding-cards arrived 
at breakfast time from Cousin Bessie and the tall young 
man who had gone rowing on the pond with her so 
many times in the summer. There was a shining white 
envelope for every member of the family but Harry. He 
could hardly believe his eyes. Why, all summer long 
Cousin Bessie would not hear of going in the boat with 
the tall young man unless Harry went too ! 

Harry had carried the heavy oars to and from the 
house, and been put off on the tiresome pond island to 
pick flowers just whenever Cousin Bessie pleased. 
Cousin Bessie had forgotten all about this. It had never 
entered her head to invite her small young friends in 
knickerbockers to her evening wedding. 

Harty felt his face flush with anger. He felt, too, as 
if his father's eyes were looking at him through the 
morning paper in the queer way fathers’ eyes seem to 


Baby can't get a wink of sleep 


Instead of 
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do. He gripped tight hold of his knees under the table, 
and kept his lips from looking sulky. 

The evening of the wedding he went up to his little 
room on the top floor, took some dry rags, a basin of 
soapy water, and his nail-brush, and began to scrub his 
old white furniture with all his might and main. 

By the time he had scrubbed the washstand all over, 
he was able to look over the banisters at his sisters, 
Helen and Gertrude, going downstairs in their pretty 
pink and blue dresses, and call out cheerfully : 

‘“My, how fine we are! What a lovely pair of 
peacocks !"’ 

By the time he had cleaned the two chairs, he was 
able to look out of the window without tears in his eyes, 
and see the carriage rolling away to the wedding, with 
father, mother, Helen, and Gertrude. 

By the time the bedstead and bureau were polished 
up, he was able to go downstairs, meet the carriage com- 
ing back, and say nothing when he found he had. not 
even been remembered with a separate box of cake. He 
nibbled a little at his mother’s, and went to bed, to toss 
about all night. 

The next morning his father called him into the 
study, where a shining pair of skates lay upon the table. 

‘You have keen a brave boy,'’ said Mr. Jones to his 
little son, ‘‘a very brave boy indeed. The Bible says, 
‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
cay,” *" 

It would be pleasant. to write, so he could see it, that 
Harry walked in proudly and gracefully to receive his 
skates, like a good soldier going to be promoted ; but the 
honest fact is; poor Harry laid his face against his father’s 
shoulder, gave way to a terrible burst of crying, and for- 
got his lessons in grammar. 

‘«T don’t care about being brave at all,'’ he sobbed. 
‘«I’m wore out.’’ 

For many years, however, he has carried in his vest 
pocket a piece of Strap from those skates. Often and 
often, when his heart has been full of anger, and bitter 
words have risen to his lips, he has quieted himself by 
poking his finger in his poeket on the bit of leather, and 
saying to himself, ‘‘It can be done; I can keep my 
temper."’ 

It does not take sharp eyes to see how keeping his 
temper has helped to make him brave and ready for 
anything that turns up. Everybody loves him. 

New York City. 





A Secretary’s Methods 


By Robert E. Hayes 


Second Part 


NY scholar or teacher having been present a certain 
number of sessions, or having recited a certain 
number of verses, is entitled to a place on the Roll of 
Honor which is printed in connection with our annual 
report, and distributed at the Christmas entertainment. 

Great care is taken in preparing the Roll of Honor, 
which consists of four divisions,—those present every 
Sunday in the year, those present every Sunday exclu- 
sive of July and August, those present fifty Sundays, and 
forty-two Sundays exclusive of July and August. We 
include the list of fifty and forty-two sessions in order to 
allow for absence on one or two sessions on account of 
sickness. Honorable mention is also made of any 
scholar or teacher present every session during July and 
August. Included on the Roll of Honor are also the 
names of scholars reciting all the verses for the year. 

According to our system we allow scholars to be 
marked ‘‘4,’" which stands for perfect, every Sunday 
when they recite the ‘‘ Memory Verses’ as given in* 
their quarterlies, and ‘‘ 13°’ when reciting all Golden 
Texts for three months on review Sunday. 

The total for this year will be two hundred and forty- 
four verses. We divide this into two divisions, the first 
being for the entire year, the second for the year exclu- 
sive of July and August. 

Teachers are requested to be particular in marking 
their books, in order that the secretary may give a cor- 
rect report at the close of the year, so that no scholar 
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shall be omitted who is entitled to a place on the Roll 
of Honor. 

The scholars, many of them, strive for this distinction, 
and carelessness on the part of a teacher sometimes 
causes indifference, as to lessons and attendance, of the 
slighted scholar the next season. 

Printed slips are placed on the fly-leaf of each class- 
book, as a guide to teachers, giving number of verses for 
each month, also number of verses for the entire year, 
besides a few hints as to marking. 








1897-1898. 
Notice to Teachers. 
Number of verses in regular lesson . 208 
= a ** summer . 36 
Dee ON. os ass 6, ee 4 ee te 
Nov. —4 Sundays. 4verses. ..... .16 
—3 4 Vie are ep 
Dec. ; 13 25 
Jan. —5 4 NM, Fie SE NE 20 
Feb. —4 = 4 a. ele ES aie 16 
‘ 
aw “ 4 
Mar. : 13 25 
Apr. —4 Bey 8 ha B4ls eo T0 16 
May. —5 4 i . 20 
7 
aia . hee ce Sea ee ee’ 
June.—; 13 25 
July. —s5 Oe AT. ee -s-eee 20 
Aug. —4 a Md op ee 16 
sept.—9 . i ges Ne ar mee” 
Sept. : 13 ‘ 25 
Oct. —5 Whieeteetnr Pa ge 20 
52 Sundays. Total. . 244 





Scholars must not be credited with more verses than 
shown by above schedule. 

Where 4 is the required number to be recited, the 
scholar may choose any four verses in the lesson. 

Scholars, to be marked 13 for lesson on last Sunday 
of each quarter, must recite Golden Texts for entire 
quarter. 

Scholars reciting one or two verses each Sunday will 
be marked for verses recited. 

In case of absence, verses can be made up and cred- 
ited on return of scholar. 
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A portion of the annual report is devoted to statistics 
from the treasurer and brief remarks from the superin- 
tendent of each department. 

A rule of the school being, that, unless absolutely 
necessary, classes shall not be interrupted during the 
lesson period, necessitates rapid work on the part of the 
secretaries during the opening exercises, which are so 
arranged as to allow time to distribute the class-books 
just before the time devoted to the study of the lesson, 
and to collect them during the last hymn, so that the 
teachers may have full time for the lesson. 

In order to adhere to this rule, the duties of the secre- 
tary begin before the opening of the school, for class- 
books, quarterlies, and other matter to be given out, must 
be arranged so that as little time as possible may be 
taken in their distribution, and he and his assistants 
must be free to ‘‘ hold’’ the doors during the opening 
of the school. 

While the classes are engaged in the study of the les- 
son, he takes account of the number present in all de- 
partments, enters the names of all new scholars in the 
register, etc. 

An absentee card is supplied at any time to teachers 
having absentees in their classes whom they are unable 
for any reason to call upon, but whom they wish looked 
after, either in cases of sickness or absence from what- 
ever cause. This card has upon one side. space for 
name and address of scholar, number of class of which 
he or she is a member, and teacher's name. The card 
is given to the regular visitor of the school, who calls as 
soon as possible, writes cause of absence or remarks 
upon the opposite side, and returns it to the teacher. In 
cases where the absence is prolonged and the reason 
known, a note after the name of the scholar, in the class- 
book, explains the matter to the secretary, that he may 
note it in his record book. 


New York City. 
CHS 


The «‘ Neighborhood Bible Class"’ of 
Merriam Park (St. Paul), Minnesota, 
continues this winter the methods of 
former years. Every other Wednesday evening, during 
December to April inclusive, this meeting is held in 


The ‘‘ Neighborhood 
Bible-Class "’ Again 
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the Merriam Park Presbyterian Church, for filling out a 
prearranged outline of work prepared by the pastor, the 
Rev. W. C. Covert, covering in course the Sermon on 
the Mount. Each evening's program has a separate page 
in a twenty-page paper-covered book, issued at the. be- 
ginning of the season. - Neighbors are invited, and the 
class is intended to be undenominational. The speakers 
and writers are frequently from other churches, as mem- 
bers of the class or invited guests. One of the program 
pages will indicate the usual character of the work : 


February g. 

Devotional exercises. . 

Word study (Matt. 5 : 38-48). 

Paper, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God as Set Forth in the New Testa- 
ment.’’ Professor G. W. Davis. 

Paper, ‘‘ Worrying and the New Kingdom" (Matt. 6 : 25-33). 
Mrs. T. J. Campbell. 

Discussion, ‘‘ Is Christ's Gospel among the Poor To-day?" 
Mrs. J. P. Adamson. 

Book review (J. Oswald Dykes), '‘ The Manifesto of the King."’ 
Allen R. Benham. 

OB 


Diplomas and Seals Secure regilar attendance, and the 

for rest comes with it, is the theory of 
Regular Attendance j,any an experienced Sunday-school 
superintendent. The First Congregational Sunday-school 
of Germantown (Philadelphia) is one of those in which 
diplomas are given at the end of the year in recognition 
of this particular thing. Each diploma has a seal of a 
certain color for the first year’s faithfulness ; another 
seal added, of another color, for the second year; a 
third color for the third year, and so on. ‘‘ The school 
locks forward to the exercise of diploma- and seal- 
granting with great interest.’" On five or six Sundays 
of the year the church services are made to bear espe- 
cially upon Sunday-school work, the pastor emphasizing 
its importance and advantages, and the order of services 
being so varied with choral and responsive exercises that 
the members of the school may take an active part in 
some way. 





Progressive Development of the 
Picture Lesson 


By J. F. McIntyre 


HE Sunday-school teacher that can skilfully use the 
crayon has a great advantage in teaching, particu- 
larly in the primary class. The gradual development 
of the lesson by means of the blackboard is very helpful 
in retaining the interest of the class throughout the time 
of teaching, to say nothing of the aid to the children’s 
memory by having their eyes exercised as well as their 
ears. The large colored picture charts published have 
no doubt been a great assistance to those teachers who 
cannot draw ; but one disadvantage connected with them 
is that they place. the whole picture, fully developed, 
before the class at once, and cannot be expected to hold 
the child’s interest as they would were they gradually 
unfolded before them as the lesson advances. 

Some time ago it became my duty to take the primary 
class, —the lesson for the day being the Syrophenician 
woman, and a large colored picture being provided to 
help interest the pupils. Not being able to successfully 
illustrate the lesson on the board, and realizing the ad- 
vantage to be gained by not letting the eye of the pupil 
anticipate the ear, an idea was suggested to my mind 
whereby the difficulty could be met. 

The picture represented a woman kneeling before 
Jesus, the frowning disciples standing around, and 
natural scenery in the background. I secured several 
sheets of thin white printing-paper, the size of the colored 
chart, and, laying one on the picture, drew an outline 
of all the characters shown, —Jesus, the woman, and the 
disciples, —and cut them out of the sheet, thus leaving 
all the background covered with white paper. Then I 


* laid another sheet, and drew outlines of Jesus and the 


woman only, and cut them out; and in the third sheet 
I cut out the picture of the woman alone. These | laid 
over the lesson picture in the order given, and placing a 
complete white sheet over all, and fastening all together 
at the top, the picture was now ready for the class. 
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When first presented to the class, nothing but a blank 
sheet was visible. After thé preparatory exercises were 
over, and the attention of the children secured, the first 
sheet was turned over or removed, and revealed a woman 
kneeling, when, by questioning, the following line of 
thought was pursued : 

A woman ; her posture ; kneeling ; kneeling suggests 
prayer ; prayer suggests trouble ; trouble seeks help. 
Who is the helper ? 

Remove another sheet, showing No. 2. Her claim 
for assistance ; her first reception ; humility and perse- 
verance ; her faith ; final success. 

Remove another sheet, showing No. 3. This shows 
the disciples standing around, and, by their looks and 
words, rebuking her for troubling their Master. This 
affords an opportunity of showing the obstacles in com- 
ing to Jesus, and also how disciples sometimes hinder 
distressed, seeking souls in coming to him. 

The next and last “sheet removed reveals the picture 
complete, when a moment or two is taken in making a 
personal application suitable to the little ones, pointing 
them to Jesus as the refuge in the time of trouble. 

I have only given the briefest outline of the lesson, 
but I think sufficient to show how the plan works. The 
idea might not succeed with every picture or lesson, but 
that is perhaps just as well, for its occasional use would 
help to vary the exercises, which is always preferable to 
having a stereotyped way of teaching. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
CA 


‘‘An absolute despotism instead of a 
democracy, the ayerage Bible class 
is apt to be,’’ writes T. H. Suckling, 
leader-of the Judson Bible class in the Baptist Sunday- 
school of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 
no fault of the teacher, for it is difficult to get an expres- 
sion of opinion from members of the class.on matters 
relating to methods of work. A few will speak out sug- 
gestions or objections, but the great majority remain 
silent on the question of class government.’’ To over- 
come this difficulty, Mr. Suckling has been Successfully 
trying the experiment of a secret ballot, each mémber 
being asked to answer in writing a series of twenty 
questions, of which each of the seventy-five members 
received a copy, such as these: ‘‘Is our opening service 
too long? Do you think that the teacher should ask 
more questions? Should we have a prayer at the close 
of the lesson? Should the choir sing one anthem, or 
two? Should the secretary call the roll every Sunday ? 
Would you like another teacher occasionally ? Would 
you like an occasional week-evening entertainment ? 
Shall we have a class sleigh-ride this winter? Suggest 
something, not referred to above, that would improve our 
service.’" To the last there were such suggestions as 
these : ‘‘ An occasional solo by a member of the class ; 
more singing ; cushions for chairs ; talkers to occupy front 
seats ; more questions by members ; better order.’’ Mr. 
Suckling notes these ‘‘benefits’’ of the experiment, 
among others: ‘‘1. For the time being, increased in- 
terest and enthusiasm fortheclass. 2. A period of thought- 
ful consideration and discussion of the details of class 
work by the members. 3. Increased participation in 
the services; for instance, if twenty-seven members 
vote that the teacher should ask more questions, the 
teacher has the right to expect the co-operation of these 
members in the matter of answers for the questions. 
4. Inspiration and encouragement received by the officers 
of the class because of the hearty and definite approval 
of their work, as expressed in the ballot 5. A basis 
for future work. The expression of opinion on so many 
points should be a guide in estimating the probable re- 
ception of almost any new method."’ 


Bible-Class 
Voting on Methods 
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Saturday Night’s ‘" Go to bed early on Saturday night, 
Relation to get up early on Sunday morning, and 
Sunday Teaching thou shalt be a blessing to the Bible 
school of the church,"’ exclaims an experienced Sunday- 
school worker. At first glance it might seem to have 
more conclusion than premises, However, there is a 
good deal in the suggestion. Many a teacher has often 
been unfitted for Sunday by a lack of Saturday night 
rest,—unfitted, not merely to enjoy passively, but un- 
fitted to do active, hearty, earnest, inspiring work in the 
Sunday-schoel class. Bedily and mental conditions 
have so much to do with spiritual effects ! 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 


1. January 2.—Jesusand John... . 1. 2.222 ee ees Matt. 3: 7-17 
2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted... . 1... - 25 ees Matt. 4 : 1-11 
3. Jan. 16.—Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes .....565000++% Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. January 30.—Howto Pray .....6.-.26++288% Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father’s Care... .5..+++-: Matt. 6 : 24-34 


7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew .....%..-+:+- Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth. .....+-- Matt. 10: 2-15 
9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation. .....-+- Matt. 11 : 20-30 
ro March 6.--Jesus and the Sabbath... ....+.-++ +s: Matt. 12: 1-13 
11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares .... . Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 


12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded. ....... Matt. 14: 1-12 


13. March 27.—Review. 


ALYY 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


_—— 
Study 3.—Jesus’ Temptation and 


Withdrawal to Galilee 
Matthew 4 : 1-16. ’ 


I. THe TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS (Matt. 4: I-11, 
—which is Part I, % 4, in the analysis of the Gospel as 
made in Study 1, ** General Survey ’’). 


1. The Connection. Recall the experience of Jesus at the 
baptism, particularly the descent of the Holy Spirit and the 
voice ‘* This is my-Son.’’ Note that it is that Spirit that now 
leads (Mark says ‘‘drives’’) Jesus to be tempted (v. 1). 
Note the fasting of Jesus, indicative of intense absorption in 
thought (v. 2); the form of question with which the tempta- 
tion approaches Jesus, ‘‘ If thou art the Son of God’? (vs. 3, 
6), and compare the testimony of the voice. Consider the 
close relation between the exaltation of soul at the baptism 
and this struggle with temptation, in which the precise point 
is a suggestion of doubt whether the voice-had spoken truly. 

2. The Narrative. Note the scene of the temptation, —the 
wilderness (v. 1). It probably refers to the wilderness already 
mentioned (3 : 1), not Sinai, as some suppose, nor the region 
southeast of the Sea of Galilee, as Edersheim suggests. 
Mark the fact that the recorded temptations fall at the close 
of the forty days of fasting (v. 2f.); they thus are doubtless 
the culmination of thoughts and temptations with which Jesus 
had been previously absorbed (comp. Mark 1:13; Luke 
4:1f.). The first temptation approached Jesus from the 
side of appetite, but wasemuch more than a temptation to in- 
dulgence. It suggested doubt of the voice and distrust of 
God's care (vs. 3). 
doubt under the guise of great faith, which Jesus promptly re- 
pudiated as presumption (v. 6f). These’ two temptations had 
failed to shake Jesus’ faith in his call. The third, counting on 


The second suggested a more subtle 


that faith, made suggestion of an easy way to win the world_ 


(v. 8f.). Note the three answers of Jesus (vs. 4, 7, 10),— 
that each is taken from Scripture, in which, at this time, Jesus 
found an ally for his own soul; that in each Jesus cuts to the 
heart of the temptation, and discloses its essential ungodli- 
ness, however draped out in the garb of piety; that in each 
of them Jesus, approached as the Son of God, gives answer as 
a man, made like unto his brethren (comp. Heb. 2 : 16ff. ; 
4:15). In detail note that all of Jesus’ answers are taken 
from Deuteronomy. Find them by the aid of a concordance. 
The ‘ pinnacle of the temple ”’ (v. §) cannot now be definitely 
located. If it was the highest point of the sanctuary, Jesus 
was tempted to cast himself down into ihe court of the temple 
to impress the people. If it was the extreme corner of the 
temple enclosure, overlooking the steep descent into the valley 
of Kedron, Jesus was tempted so to confirm his own faith. The 
second view is probably the true one (see Schaff, h.1.). Note 
that nd ‘‘ exceeding high mountain ’’ would enable one to see 
“all the kingdoms of the world ’’(v. 8). The narrative doubt- 
less describes, in a pictorial way, a vivid spiritual experience. 
Perhaps the same may be said of the second temptation also. 
The “* worship ”’ which the tempter sought was probably not 
divine honor, but a recognition of suserainty, like that the 
vassal paid to his feudal lord. But Jesus could render this 
only by renouncing submission to God as Lord. Note the 
ministry of angels to the victorious, but doubtless struggle- 
worn, Son of God (v. 11). 

3- The Significance of the Temptation. Note that it arose 
from Jesus’ Messianic call, and that it dealt with Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic consciousness and work. It first sought to shake con- 
fidence in his call, and then to corrupt his high conception of 
the mission to which he was called. The third temptation is 
explained by reference to the current Jewish expectation of a 
temporal kingdom. This meant supremacy over Rome, the 
mistress of the world. The temptation was a suggestion of 
surrender by Jesus to the popular idea of the Messiah. In 
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other forms it recurred at Cesarea Philippi (Matt. 16 : 21 ff.) 
and Gethsemane (26 : 38ff.). Jesus must have felt some 
fatural attraction in the fond hopes in which he had been 
educated, else the temptation was no temptation. Read Fair- 
bairn, ‘** Studies,’’ Chapter V. 

Il, THe WitHDRAWAL TO GALILE® (Matt. 4 : 12-16, Part I, 


2 5). 


Note that Matthew tells nothing of a ministry of Jesus be- 
fore the imprisonment of John (comp. John 3 : 24) f he gives 
no reason for the removal to Capernaum (v. 13), but finds in 
it one of the fulfilments of prophecy. Doubtless Capernaum 
was a more suitable center for work than Nazareth. Compare 
also Luke 4 : 16-30, which may belong tothis time. Note the 
transition to the next part of the-Gospel (Part II) in this quota- 
tion from Isaiah. 

III. SuMMARY. 

Having been called to his Messianic work, and having faced 
most subtle temptations to. doubt his call or to surrender some 
of the fineness of his conception of the kingdom of heaven, 
Jesus returned to Galilee, John the Baptist having been 
arrested, to enter on the work to which he had been called, 
IV. Practica, HInt. 

Consider that temptation was part of the perfecting disci- 
pline of him who knew no sin. Not freedom from tempta- 
tion, but victory in temptation, is the vital matter. 

RusH RHEES, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol, Insi., Mass. 


ir) 
Lesson 3, January 16, 808 


Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhe people which sat in darkness saw great 
light.—Matt, 4: 16. 
(Matt. 4: 17-25. 


Memory verses : 17-20.) 


Study, also, Matthew 4: 12-16; and John 1: 35-51. 
REVISED VERSION 

17 From that time began Jesus 

to preach, and to say, Re- 
ent ye ; for the kingdom of 
eaven is at hand. : 
And walking by the sea of 

Galilee, he saw two brethren, 

Simon who is called Peter, 


COMMON VERSION 


17 § From that time Jesus 
began to age and to say, 
Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

18 § And Jesus, walking by 18 
the sea of GaAl’i-lee, saw two 
brethren, Si’mon called Pé’ter, 
and An’drew his brother, casting and Andrew his brother, 
a net into the sea: for they were casting a net into the sea; 
fishers. 19 for they were fishers. And 

19 And he saith unto them, he saith unto them, Come ye 
Follow me, and, I will make after me,. and I will make 
you fishers of men. 20 you fishers of men. And 

20 And they straightway left they straightway left the nets, 
their nets, and followed him. 21 and followed him. And going 

21 And going on from thence, on from thence he saw other 
he saw other two brethren, two brethren, ! James the son 
James the son of Zéb’e-dee, and of Zebedee, and John his 
John his brother, in a ship with brother, in the boat with 
Zéb’e-dee their father, mending Zebedee their father, mend- 
their nets ; and he called them. ing their nets ; and he called 

22 And they immediately left 22 them. And they straightway 
the ship and their father, and left the boat and their 
followed him. father, and followed him. 

23 § And Jesus went about 23 And ? Jesus went about in 
all Gal’i-lee, teaching in their all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the synagogues, and preaching 


Lal 
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gospel of the kingdom, and the es of the kingdom, 
ealing all manner of sickness and healing all manner of 
and all manner of disease disease and all manner of 
among the people. sickness among the people. 

24 And his fame went 24 And the report of him went 


throughout all Syr’i-a : and they 

rought unto him ail sick peo- 
ple that were taken with divers 
diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with dev- 
ils, and those which were lunatic, 
and those that had the palsy ; 
and he healed them. 2 

25 And there followed him 
great multitudes of people from 
GAl’i-lee, and /rom De-cap’ o-lis, 
and /rom jJe-ru’sa-lém, and 
Srom Ju-dé’a, and from beyond 
Jér’dan. 


forth into all Syria : and they 
brought unto him all that 
were sick, holden with divers 
diseases and torments, * pos- 
sessed with devils, and epi- 
leptic, and palsied ; and he 
healed them. And _ there 
followed him great multi- 
tudes from Galilee and De- 
capolis and Jerusalem and 
Judea and /rom beyond 
Jordan 


Wn 


10r, Jacob: and so elsewhere. %Some ancient authorities read fe. 
3 Or, good tidings : and so elsewhere. *¢Or, demoniacs 

The American Revisers would suvstitute either ‘‘ demoniac”’ or “ pos- 
sessed with demons”’ for “ possessed with devils” 


FoAa>~ 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 


in verse 24 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 


Lesson Topic: Improving every Opportunity. 


’ : . Ministering, vs. 17, 23, 24- 
axe: \° 
OUTLINE j 2. Gathering, vs. 18-22, 25. 


Dat_y Home READINGS : 


M.—MATT. 4: 17-25. Beginning of the ministry of Jesus. 
T.—John 1: 43-51. Philip and Nathanael 

W.—Mark 1: 21-28. Teaching with authority 

T.—Acts 10: 34-43. God's Anointed 

P.—Luke 4: 14-22. Gracious words. 

S.—Luke 4: 23-32. The message rejected 

S.—Luke 4: 33-44. The great Physician. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International! Bible 
Reading Association.) 

















































Lesson Analysis 


I. MINISTERING, 


t. Demanding Repentance : 

Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (17). 
Repent ye, and believe in the gospel (Mark t : 15) 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you (Acts 2 : 38). 
2. Teaching Everywhere : 

Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching (23) 


“2 
Jesus went about all the citics and the villages, teaching (Matt 


9 : 35). 
He taught them as having authority (Mark 1 : 22) 
3- Preaching the Gospel : 
Jesus went about... preaching the gospel (23). 
Jesus came .. . preaching the gospel of God (Mark 1 } 14) 
He went about... preaching and bringing the good tidings 
(Luke 8 : 1). 
4- Healing Disease : 
Jesus went about... healing all manner of disease (23). 
I am the Lord that healeth thee (Exod. 15 : 26). 
He healed many that were sick (Mark 1 : 34). 
5. Extending Reputation : 
The report of him went forth into all Syria (24) 
The fame. of David went out into all lands (1 Chron. 14 : 17). 
So much the more went abroad the report (Luke 5 : 15). 


II. GATHERING. 
1. By Individual Appeal : 

He saw two brethren... . « And he saith, . 
He saith unto him, Follow me ( Matt. 9 : 9). 
Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me (Mark a: 89). 
2. By Ennobling Proffer : 

1 will make you fishers of men (19). 

I will make you to become fishers of men (Mark 1 : 17). 
From henceforth thou shalt catch men (Luke 5 : 10). 


. . Come ye (18, 19). 


3- Through Prompt Consecration : ° 

They straightway left the nets, and followed him (20). 
He arose, and followed him (Matt. 9 : 9). 

They left all, and followed him (Luke 5 : 11). 
4- By Persistent Effort : 

He saw other two brethren; ... and he called them (at). 
Go after that which is lost, until he find it (Luke rs : 4). 
That I may by all means save some (1 Cor. g : 22). 

s- By Popular Attraction : 
There followed him great multitudes (25). 


Great multitudes followed him (Matt. 19 : 2). 
Many thousands of the multitude were gathered (Luke 12: 1). 


a. 

Verse 17.—‘‘ From that time began Jesus to preach."' (1) The 
opening period ; (2) The peerless preacher ; (3) The momentous 
message. : 

Verse 19.—‘' Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of 
men."’ (1) The call; (2) The promise ; (3) The sequences. 

Verse 22.—'‘' They straightway left the boat and their father, 


and followed him."’ (1) Called of the Lord; (2) Responding 
with promptness; (3) Sacrificing all things; (4) Following the 


Lord. ; 

Verse 23.—‘‘ And Jesus went about, ... teaching, ... preach- 
ing, ... and healing.'" The Lord's tripartite well: (1) Teach- 
ing (2) Preaching ; (3) Healing. 

erse 25.—‘' There followed him great multitudes.’’ (1) The 


drawing power; (2) The following throng ; 


good. 
SA 


(3) The resultant 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


Behring EveNtTs.—These are mainly recorded in 

John 1 On his 
return from the temptation to the Jordan, at Bethany (Betha- 
bara), Jesus was pointed out as the Lamb of God by John the 
Baptist to John and Andrew, who found their respective 
brothers and brought them to Jesus; afterwards Philip and 
Nathanael (probably the same as Bartholomew) became fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 


: 18 to 4:54, and cover nearly a year. 


Then occurred the return to Galilee; the 
first miracle at Cana and a visit to Capernaum; the passover 
(first) and the first cleansing of the temple ; the interview with 
Nicodemus; the ministry in Judea, covering several months ; 
the return to Galilee through Sama-*». (probably in December), 
woman by Jacob’s well ; 
at Capernaum, our Lord 


and the interview with a Sami 
the healing of a nobleman’s §& 
being at Cana. Shortly after this, John the Baptist was put 
in prison, and our Lord began his public ministry in Galilee 
(vs. 12-17). 
rejection at Nazareth (Luke 4 : 16-30) ; this was followed by 
I-11) ; and the call 
of the four fishermen (vs. 18-22 of the lesson). 


The first recorded event of importance was the 


the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke § : 
But verses 
24 and 25, which immediately precede the Sermon on the 
Mount, must be placed later, as the parallel accounts show. 
There intervened the healing of a demoniac and of Peter's 
wife’s mother at Capernaum; a preaching-touf through 
Galilee (vs. 23, 24); the healing of a leper; the healing of a 
paralytic ; the call of Matthew ; the second passover (John §), 
though Andrews places it before the entire Galilean ministry ; 
the Sabbath controversies ( Matt. 12), in the spring of the year ; 
the withdrawal, first to the Sea of Galilee, then to the moun- 
tain, probably the Horns of Haitin, where the twelve disciples 
were chosen, just before the Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered. . 

Piaces.—Galilee in general, and two localities in particu- 
lar. First, a bay or cove on the lake, not far from Caper- 
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haum, located. by Canon Tristram at et-Tabigah, between 
Tell Hiam and Khan Minyeh (each claimed as the site of 
Capernaum), about four miles southwest of the mouth of the 
upper Jordan. Second, the Horns of Mattin. 

Time.—The Galilean ministry probably began in February, 
4A.U.C. 781= A.D. 28, and the multitude spoken of in 
verse 25 probably assembled in Apri! or May of the same year. 

PARALLEL Passaces. — Mark 1: 15-20; 3:7, 8; Luke 
5: 8-11; 6: £7-BQ. 


_ 


Critical Netes 


Verse 17.—From that time ; Aher the imprisonment of John 
(v. 12). The removal to Capernaum (v. 13) probably followed 
the call of the fishermen, and occurred a little time after the 
beginning of the public ministry.— Began Jesus to preach : 
* Began ’’ suggests, not only that he continued te preach, but 
that what follows is the message with witich he began, it being 
implied that he added further instraction.—Rcpent pe - Ex- 
actly as in 3 : 2, though ‘* ye ”’ is omitted here in the Author- 
ized Version. Our Lord’s preaching began where John the 
Baptist ended, with a call to repentance.—For the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand; Hath come nigh and is near. Matthew 
always uses the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of heaven ;” the other 
evangelists, ‘‘ kingdom of God.’’ The Jews were expecting 
this kingdom, but had false netions about it. Our Lord pre- 
sents it, as the new rule, coming from heaven (or God), 
through Christ as king, advancing through conflict on the 
earth, victorious at the second advent, and eternally glo- 
rious in the future world. Sometimes one phase is prominent 
in our Lord’s teachings, sometimes another. 

Verse 18.—And walking by the Sea of Galilee: ‘' Jesus”’ 
is omitted in the earliest manuscripts, but was inserted be- 
cause a church reading began with this verse (the Gespel for 
St. Andrew’s Day).—7wo brethren, Simon who is called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother: Both had been previously 
followers of Jesus (comp. John 1 : 40-42, where our Lord 
predicts that Simon will be called Cephas,—Peter). When 
the latter name began to be used is uncertain. Simon is the 
same as Simeon, while Peter means ‘‘ Rock.’’ Andrew is a 
Greek name, meaning ‘‘manly.’’ The brothers were of 
Bethsaida (John 1 : 44), which was only a few miles from 
Capernaum, where they seemed to have lived at this time 
(Matt. 8 : 14).— Casting a net: Probably what is called a 
 casting-net.”” At this point the warrative of Luke (§ : 1- 
to) gives important details. 

Verse 19.—Come ye after me: This is more litera) than 
‘* follow me,’’ and indicates that the phrase is not the same 
as in verses 20 and 22 (‘‘ followed”). It suggests here, not 
only bodily following, but also diseipleship.— Aud J will make 
you fishers of men: Luke, “ Fear net; from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.’’ In the previous interview (John 1), per- 
sonal belief in Jesus is emphasized, here the fellowship in labor 
is indicated. 

Verse 20.—And they straightway left the nets: A different 
word from that used im verse ro, of more general signification. 
‘The’ is more literal than ** their’’ (comp. v. 21).—o/- 
lowed him: This refers to the actual following. though the 
discipleship is imvplied. 

Verse 21.—And going on from thence: Mark, ‘‘a iittle 
further.’’—//e saw other two brethren: ** Partners with Si- 
mon” (Luke § : 10).—femes the son of Zeledee, and John 
Ais brother: James—that is, Jacob—was naturally a very 
common name ameng the Jews. This was the older brother, 
his mame usually preceding that of John is the Gospels. 
Zebedee means ‘* Jehovah's gift.’’ Their mother's name was 
Salome, and she is probably referred to in John rg : 25 as the 
sister of our Lerd’s mother. Hence a long previous ac- 
quaintance is likely.— J» the eat: Not “* ship,’’ but a small 
fishing-boat, then commen en the lake.— ending their nets : 
Probably in consequence of the miraculous dranght of fishes 
(Luke 5), though the werd rendered ‘‘ mending’’ may only 
mean “ putting im order.”’— Axed he called them: To follow 
him, as the sequel shows. They had been with him before, 
so that this weuld create ne special surprise. 

Verse 22.—.dnd they straightway : As in verse 20, the Au- 
thorized Version needlessly varying.—Ze¢/t the boat and their 
father, and fellewed him: Mark, ‘‘ they left their father 
Zebedee im the boat with the hired servants, and went after 
him.’’ Evidently the family was not in poveriy. 

Verse 23.—This verse is a general description of our Lord’s 
early ministry in Galilee, which Matthew narrates without 
following the chreuclogica!l order.— Aud Jesus went about in 
ali Galilee» “ Jesus” is emitted in only one ear! manuscript, 
but “in” is well sustained.— Zeaching in their symagagues . 
Im thé time of our Lord, synagegues were found wherever 
any mumiber of Jews resided. They arose after the destruc- 
tiom of the first temple, as @ mecessity for worship. The ser- 
vices were simple, partly liturgical, but admitting ef addr sses 
by strangers (see Edersheim, “* Life and Times of the Mes- 
siah,’’ 1, 430-459, Randelph).— 4nd preaching» Heralding, 
proclaiming.— Zhe gospel ef tke hingdem - The good tidings 
about the kingdom of God. This was the substance of his 
‘*teaching.“’ Im chapters § te 7, Matthew gives a specimen 
of this preaching.—<Aud sealing cli manner of disease: The 
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same word as in verse 24, the Authorized Version needlessly 
varying. ‘‘ All manner of ’’ is literally ‘‘ every,’’ here, every 
kind of.— Sickness: This peints to weakness, though ne spe- » 
cial distinction may be designed. 

Verse 24.—And the report of him: Not * bis fame,’’ in 
the modern sense,— Went forth into all Syria : Syria is proba- 
bly here used indefinitely of the regions north and east of 
Galilee.— And they brought usuto him: Just before the choice 
of the Twelve and the Sermon on the Mount; for Mark and 
Luke describe similar healings in connection with the gather- 
ing of the multitudes and the choice of the Twelve, the latter 
connecting the Sermon on the Mount with these events. 
Matthew’s account fairly implies such a connection.—Ad/ that 
were sick: A general description, expanded in what follows. 
—Hfolden: Stronger than ‘‘taken.’? — With divers diseases 
and torments; The last term refers to special and severe 
forms of affliction, and is expanded in the next clause.— 
Possessed with demons: Literally, ‘‘ demoniacs,’’ those under 
the power of unclean spirits. ‘‘And’’ is not found in the 
best authorities, but here, and elsewhere, demoniacs are dis- 
tinguished from those afflicted with natural diseases, which, 
however, were sometimes also present in the demoniac.— 
Epileptic: The Greek term is similar to the Latin ‘* lunatic,’’ 
but is used but once elsewhere in the Gospels (chap. 17: 15), 
where the symptoms are those of epilepsy.—And palsied : 
Literally, ‘‘ paralytics.’’ 

Verse 25.—And there followed him : It is implied, though 
not expressed, that they continued with him.—From Galilee : 
Where he had been teaching. Mark, with more exactness, 
states that those from Galilee followed him, and those from 
other regions ‘‘came unto him,’’—Decapolis: The name 
meant “ten cities,’’ and was applied to the region east and 
south of the lake. The preposition ‘‘from’’ is not repeated 
in the Greek.—And Jerusalem and Judea: The capital and 
the surrounding district.— Aud from beyoud Jordan : ‘* From’’ 
must be supplied here for the sake of clearness. The dis- 
trict was called Perea, from the Greek phrase here used. Mark 
and Luke mention those from about Tyre and Sidon, Mark in- 
serting also ‘‘ from Idumea.’’ The site (Horns of Hattin) 
was near the caravan read between Jerusalem and Tyre. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
AKALY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE divine impulse which had led Jesus to the Jordan to 
open his public work by the solemn consecration of 
baptism was intensified by the final commitment to his high 
commission as the Anointed of Ged, which this rite sealed, to 
proclaim the new heavenly kingdom he had been sent to set 
up. The wilderness retirement had finally determined his 
future. No longer the villager of Nazareth, he was hence 
forth to give himself to the preaching of the good news of 
a new kingdom of God, which was to supersede that of 
Moses. 

Returning to John, but only in pessing nerth, he had gath- 
ered his first disciples, and, after the wedding at Cana, had 
gone, with his mother, his brethren, and his disciples, to 
Capernaum, but he stayed there only a few days, setting out, 
after @ very short rest, for Jerusalem, to attend the passover 
which was near at hand (John 2: 82). At the Holy City he 
had cleansed the temple, and thus, at the very opening of his 
ministry, had challenged the high authorities of the church, 
of whom his action was a severe censure (fobu 2 : 13-2§). 
He had also seen Nicodemus, and won him to d silent dis- 
cipleship (John 3 : 1-28), and had then begun his work as a 
public teacher im Judea, exciting so much notice that some 
of John’s disciples told their master, at Enon, that ‘* all men 
were flocking to him,’’—tidings which John, in his grand 
humility, recognized as a proof that his day was over, the. 
morning star paling in the light of the rising sun (Jobn 3: 
22-36). 

But, erelong, the jealousy of the priests and Pharisees had 
succeeded in getting the Baptist arrested by Antipas, on the 
pretext of public danger from his popularity, and Jesus him- 
self had to leave Judea to escape a similar fate from the same 
foes (John 4:4r-3). He therefore returned to Galilee through 
Samaria, where he had the memerable discourse with the wo- 
man at the well (John 4: 4-42). The field being now open 
to him from the arrest of John, he at last entered finally on 
his great mission, to continue steadily in it henceforth till his 
death (Matt. 4:17). The Gospels sum up his preaching as 
an appeal to all to *‘ repent, for the time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ Henceforth all were to be- 
lieve the good news (Mark 1:14, 15). The synagogues 
offered him access to the people of the towns and villages, 
and his preaching created a great excitement (Luke 4 : 14, 
15). It was new that, at Cama, he healed the sem of a noble- 
man at Capernaum by a word (John 4 :.46-§4), and that he 
was in danger of being thrown down a cliff by the animosity 
of his old neighbors of Nazareth (Luke 4 : 16-30). 

In using the expressions ‘‘ kingdom of heaven ’’ or “‘ of 
God,’’ he must have adopted phrases well known to the peo- 
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ple ; and as he never complains of their not understanding 
them, they and be must have meant virtually the same thing 
by them. Matthew uses the former phrase twenty-nine times, 


and the latter only five times ; but the other Gospels use the“ . 


words ‘‘ kingdom of heaven,’’ exclusively, fifty-three times, 
so that both must have been constantly interchangeable in 
Christ’s addresses. The Jews, in truth, while insanely bent 
on what they called ‘* restoring the kingdom to Israel,’’ as a 
nation, politically, felt that God was not among them as of 
old, and that both John and Jesus were right in demanding 
repentance as the condition of his return. But this wat. a 
feeling independent of their gross dream of an overthrow of 
the Romans by a heavenly deliverer, though, at times, their 
fanaticism fancied that Jesus, from his miraculous powers, 
might be used for political ends. 

It is striking that when Jesus speaks of returning im the 
glory of the Father, he uses the expression, ‘*‘ my kingdom, ’” 
only at the very last when before Pilate, and then it is as king 
of all who are ‘‘ of the truth, and hear his voice’’ (John 18 : 
36-38). The kingdom preached by him as that of God or of 
heaven was thus the reign of God im the soul, not the more or 
less material landscapes and delights of Paradise, and was 
thus utterly contrasted with the Jewish idea of the kingdom 
of the Messiah. 

The organization of this new ‘‘ dispensation ’’ now occupied 
our Lord. The disciples won on the Jordan had returned to 
their calling uf boatmen and fishers on the lake, but were 
forthwith summoned from their nets to follow him perma- 
nently (Matt. 4: 18-22; Mark 1 : 16-20; Luke 5 : 1-11)— 
a wondrous draught of fish enforcing his invitation. 

Two or three glimpses of him at this time still shine through 
the darkness of eighteen centuries. We see him casting out 
am unclean spirit im the Capernaum synagogue (Mark tr : 21- 
28; Luke 4 : 31-37), healing the mother-in-law of Peter, and, 
in the red light of the setting day, passing through a crowd 
of all who were “‘ sick of divers diséases,’” whom their friends 
had brought to him, and we follow him as he “lays his hands 
ou every one of them, » d heals them, and as he casts out 
many devils, not suffering trem to speak because they knew 
him, ’’—the time not having come for his revealing himself as 
the Christ. Then, again, we see him going about through all 
Galilee teaching, preaching, and healing, till bis fame had 
spread far and wide over all Palestine, and even beyond it. 
This was the flood-tide of his favor with the people (Matt. §: 
14-17; Mark r : 29-34; Luke 4 : 38-48; Matt. 4: 23-25). 

Bournemouth, England. ‘ 


ASAE 
The Bright Dawn 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


5 pica and Mark coincide almost verbally in their 

summary of Christ’s first preaching and their accounts 
ef the call of the first four disciples. They both date the be- 
ginning of his Galilean ministry as subsequent to, and in some 
sense consequent on, John’s imprisonment (v. 12; Mark 
1:14). Neither of them seems to have known of the visit 
to Jerusalem which fills se much space in the beginning of 
Jehn’s Gospel. ° That visit must have preceded the events in 
this lesson, for they oceurred after John was cast inte prison, 
and the imcidents in Jerusalem eccurred before that (John 
3:24). Matthew here outlines Christ's early ministry in 
three particulars,—the substance of his teaching, the first 
gathering of disciples, and the growth of his fame as a 
miracle-worker. 

1. The summary of our Lord’s preaching in verse 17 is 
word for word the same as that of John’s (Matt. 3: 1,2). We 
may regard it as part of his testimony te John, that, at the very 
moment when the latter was silenced, and discredited in popu- 
lar estimation by imprisonment, Jesus lifted up his voice, 
reiterating the ringing cry to repentance and the assurance that 
the kingdom was at hand. Nor is his humility less manifest 
than his desire to honor John, for at first he was content 
simply to continue the witness of the forerunner. 

The king proclaims the coming kingdom, as the herald had 
done, and says ne word about himself. Indeed, he avoided 
public assertion of his Messiahship throughout his ministry, 
and that, not because the consciousness of it grew gradually 
on him, as we are told now by critics who will aecept any- 
thing rather than the supernatural, nor because ef his lowli- 
ness only, but because the true character of the kingdom had 
to be revealed to the fierce and mistaken patriotism of the 
Jews before they could understand the appearance of the King. 
It is net Christ’s way to waste seed by sawing it where there 
is no soil fit for it. His first preaching was the continuation 
of John’s, but how different his relation to the truth preached 
from the forerunner’s ! 

2. The brief account of the call of the two pairs of brothers, 
which is common te Matthew and Mark, assumes its right 
coloring if we remember that, according to John’s Gospel, the 
four had already became disciples, and prebably had accom- 
panied Jesus to Jerusalem, and returned with him. The in- 
cident here is not, therefore, their call te discipleship, but to 
more eonstant attendance om him. They did net now make 
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his acquaintance for the first time, and therefore their imme- 
diate and unsurprised obedience to his summons becomes 

more explicable. No doubt Christ’s attractive power did 

draw men at first sight from home and business to follow bim, 

and to Matthew it did not seem strange, when he remembered 

how he had left the tax-gatherer’s office, that four fishermen 

should have left their nets when that magnet drew them. 

But the true explanation of the incident is that the four had 
already been won, and that only the closer form of disciple- 
ship now began. Jesus draws us to himself and makes sure 
of us first, and then often sends us back to our old life, and 
only gradually opens out new tasks requiring fuller sacrifice 
of it. The boats and nets have claims on Peter and Andrew, 
Zebedee has claims on James and John, and the best place 
for a new disgiple is his old’ work (unless it is sinful), till 
Christ summons him to larger tasks. The four must have 
felt washing and mending nets, with only hired servants and 
old Zebedee for company, dull and flat work after the experi- 
ences in Jerusalem and Samaria with Jesus ; but they stuck to 
their narrow duties till he came to them, and felt that they 
were doing his will therein. They read us a lesson of patient 
discharge of ours. 

Not less does their immediate response to Christ’s summons 
teach us how his true followers will ** count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of,’’ and the obedience to, 
Jesus. Peter did not say, *‘ I have a wife, and there is sick- 
ness at home, and I cannot come.’’ Andrew did not say, 
** And what is to become of our property?’’ James did not 
say, ‘‘ My father has to be helped.’? John did not say, 
** How are we to live?’’ But Jesus looked at them, and said 
‘* Come ;”’ and so utterly were they conquered by his love, 
_and so full of trust in him were they, that they came. 

No hesitation, no postponing, no regrets, no care for the 
future, held them back. All ties were burned up like pack- 
thread in a flame. They did ‘* leave all and follow him,’ as 
Peter said long after. And it was not a small thing to do, 
for, though the ‘‘ all’’ was only a boat and a bundle of nets, 
it was “all,’’ and they would not have left these unless they 
had already given up man’s true *all,’’—himself. That 
deeper act of sacrifice is still required of us. It is still true 
that we must leave al] if we are to follow him, though outward 
surrender is not always required. 

But if we turn from the disciples to the Lord, the calm au- 
thority with which he demands absolute surrender and uncon- 
ditional following is surely suggestive. What right had he 
thus to break up life’s habits, and to take husbands away 
from their wives and sons from their fathers? We do not 
only ask, How came he to have established such ascendency 
over the four as to make them glad to obey? but, What title 
had he to demand such surrender, and why was following him 
a higher duty than the sacred ones which he brushed aside? 
There is only one answer, and it answers the wider question 
of what right Jesus had to lay down the law that whoever 
loved father or mother or wife or child more than him was not 
worthy of him. The answer is, Because he is the Son of 
God, and requires as his right undivided worship, love, and 
obedience. 

The same consciousness of divinity shjmes through the great 
promise, ‘‘ I will make you fishers of men,’’ whether we think 
of it as pointing to new endowments of spirit or, to new cir- 
cumstances. He who thus speaks must know himself able to 
pour strength and wisdom into men, and to order their lots as 
well as to prosper their efforts. So spake the carpenter of 
Nazareth to the four fishermen of Bethsaida, and the history of 
the world has verified the apparently audacious promise. The 
condition of being successful *‘ fishers of men’’ is to follow 
hard after Christ. 

We may note that these four were throughout a kind of 
inner circle among the Twelve. They are always mentioned 
first in the lists. Andrew does not seem to have grown as 
much as the others, nor to have been so near Jesus, but the 

‘four first disciples were always the first. Observe, however, 
that, while in John 1 : 40 Andrew is named first, and brought 
Peter to Jesus, here Peter stands first. His place had been 
fixed long before this Gospel was written. 

Luke connects the miraculous draught of fishes with the call 
of the four. Matthew and Mark are silent about it. To 
argue ignorance from silence is precarious, but probably 
neither evangelist knew of the miracle. Still we are not en- 
titled to take their ignorance as proved, and yet less entitled 
to argue against the authority of either narrative because the 
one is faller than the other. Both Mark and Matthew are evi- 
dently ben: on brevity, and have one object, namely, to bring 
out the characteristics of the early ministry. The three points 
which they select do that, and the mention of the miracle was 
not relevant to their plan, 

3- The widening excitement caused by the early ministry, 
especially by the miracles of healing, completes the summary 
of the bright first days. We note some points. First, observe 

« the contrast with John’s method. He drew men out to the 
fords of Jordan; Christ went into the synagogues. John 
separated himself from the existing system ; Jesus used it, and 
sought to make his message the development and perfecting 

of it. The very selection of the synagogues proclaimed, ‘1 

come not to destroy, but to fulfil.’’ 
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Again, the evangelist puts ‘*‘teaching and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom ’’ first, as the more important, and the 
healings second. But the crowd put them first. It was not 
to hear the message, but to get cured, that they flocked to 
him. A tacit condemnation is involved in the account. As is 
still the case in the East, where medicine and surgery are all 
but unknown, the news of a skilful Aakim, or physician, flies 
fast and far, as missionaries and travelers know. The pa- 
thetic crowds that flock to an encampment and beg for medi- 
cine are still a feature of Eastern travel. 

It was nothing more that drew these multitudes to Jesus. 
It was not the fame of his teaching that spread like wildfire 
through all the Roman province of Syria. It was not even 
that the crowds said that God had visited his people, but 
simply the desire for bodily health for themselves or their dear 
ones. How eager men are for physical healing ! how un- 
conscious of spiritual disease, and how careless of its being 
cured ! 

But Jesus did not send them away because their desires 
were low or their conceptions of him unworthy. He healed 
them all, because his heart is full ef pity and love, and because 
he is the Saviour of the body too. But he knew—and the 
evangelist’s narrative reflects the knowledge—that all this 
flush of excitement was but the bright dawn that would soon 
darken into thunder-cloud and tempest. Jesus experienced 
that bitter fate which so many teachers and innovators have 
had to accept,—early popularity and ultimate detestation. 
‘* Roses, roses all the way’? at first are often followed by the 
scaffold and the block. But he did not mistake the deceitful 
promise of the morning sky, but knew from the beginning that 
the cross stood at the close of his career, and that the malti- 
tudes who came begging for healing would send some to swell 
the crowd that yelled “* Crucify him, crucify him !”’ 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Kingdom of God: Its Method and Success 


HE year of obscurity is past; the year of popularity be- 
gins. Jesus did not begin to preach till after a long 
period of conversations and works. His theme is definite: 
Repent, turn from old ways of the world, for a new kingdom, 
that of God, is at hand. 

Teach; 1. That there is a kingdom of which God is the 
real king, and men are to be the loyal subjects, doing whatso- 
ever they do, even to eating and drinking, for the glory of 
God, and not themselves. Blessed are the members of this 
kingdom, for it lasts in eternal blessedness (v. 17). 

2. That Christ calls men into it—calls them particularly, 
personally (v.19). He calls them to a great advance in bnsi- 
ness, to a great elevation in association and companionship, 
to a wielding of vast power. 

3- That men come of themselves. They leave all and fol- 
low him, voluntarily, gladly. «It is their act, in response to 
God’s invitation (v. 20). ; 

4. That out of a changeful Peter he develops the rock ; out 
of James, overly ambitious of a seat at the right hand in the 
kingdom, he develops the first martyr ; out of the net-mender, 
the world’s master of spiritual insight, John. God has put 
the best into the common people. He knows how to develop 
it. -He sees the gold in every soul, and wants to apply the 
fire to free it from the dross. 

5. That the whole tendency of God’s kingdom is to free men 
from every evil, —diseases, torments, evil possessions, lunacies, 
and surrenders to sin that belong to the Devil’s kingdom 
(vs. 23, 24).° 

6. That Christ's methed of establishing the kingdom was 
not by armies, officers, or spoils, but by showing that his 
kingdom was kindness, love, helpfulness to individuais, lifting 
them one by one. He had great success. His method has 
that high endorsement. Love as a magnet draws more than 
worldly power pushes with a bayonet. 


University Park, Colo. 
VS 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


EPENT ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (v, 
17). God always has better things ahead for us than 

the best we have now, but he wants us to be ready for them. 
If we are only up to the present level, or are in any way below 
it, we are not capable of receiving or of entering into a higher 
state. The more decent a man is, the surer he is to want to 
wash up each morning for a new start, or to put on a clean 
suit at the beginning of every new week. What was good 
enough, in its quality or condition, for last week, is not good 
enough for this, As we know more we ought to do better. 
God never changes, but we ought to be changing by making 
progress all the time, and changing im order to make progress. 
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Turn away from the old, and leave it behind, for God's better 
things are ready for us as fast as we are ready for them ! 

He saw twe brethren... casting a net tnto the sea; for 
they were fishers. ... He saith unto them, Come ye after me, 
and I will make you fishers of men (vs, 18, 19). The surest 
way of being called to a higher work is by being faithful in a 
lower work, There is no better place for us just now than 
doing our present duty. Faithfulness here may suggest to 
those who watch us fitness for faithful work farther on. The 
boy who does well as a bootblack, as an errand boy, in driv- 
ing cows to pasture, in swabbing up the decks, is likely to 
commend himself as an unconscious candidate for a more ex- 
alted position. The girl who is careful in tending baby, in 
dusting a room, in delivering packages from a dressmaker or a 
milliner, wins more credit than she thinks of. God never 
picks out special workers in his service, or helpers or rulers 
of their fellows in a larger sphere, from among shirks or lag- 
gards in the lower place, where they are set for present toil. 

They straightway left the boat and their father, and followed 
him (v. 22). Aman who is ready for a higher sphere is quick 
to heed a proper call to it when it comes. He will stick to 
present duty to the last, and leave it promptly for new duty when 
new duty calls. Quitting parents or teachers or trainers or doc- 
tors and nurses is as truly a duty, when the time comes, as stay- 
ing under them until then. However cosy the home nest may 
be, the young bird must use its God-given wings in flying away 
from it when that duty is made known. Leaving the old 
homestead in order to make a new one is the only right thing 
to do when it is right. Parting from father and mother, or 
parting with loved children, however hard it seems at the 
time, is the surest proof of filial love, or of parental, that can 
be given, when the true call to do this comes. 

Jesus went about, . 
and healing (v. 23). 


.. teaching, ...and preaching, ... 
Every one of us has the power and the 
duty of telling some what is right and best, of calling some to 
shun danger and to choose the safe way, and of giving help 
and health to those who are sick or disorderéd. Every one 
of us knows some, or can easily find them, who need ministry 
in each of these lines. It is indeed a privilege to have a 
share in the very kind of work that Jesus, sent of God into 
this workd, felt was the best work he could do while here. 
What are you and I doing in these three lines at this very 
time? What are we neglecting in any of these lignes that we 
know ought to be attended to ? : 
There followed him great multitudes (v. 25). As long as 
we feed the hungry, or heal the sick, or give help to those 
who have want in our sphere of supply, we can be sure of a 
large following. Even those who do not want to obey God 
as a ruler are glad to have God’s help in their personal and 
social and business lives. We ought to recognize this truth 
in our dealings with our fellows. While we perceive a greater 
value, in things spiritual and eternal, beyond what is seen and 
temporary we must not wonder that many o¢hers limit their 
longings to the lower and smaller sphere. 
thing of both spheres. 


Ve know some- 
Let us therefore minister out of God’s 
abundance in the sphere which all can comprehend, while 
having in mind the better things that many do not yet know 
and desire. We have no excuse in Christ's service if we have 
not many followers because of our loving sympathy and help- 
fulness in matters that all can understand. Not what shey 
know, but what we know, ought to be our inspiration in 
Christian doing for others. 


Phiiadelphia. 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


|* THIS lesson we have a divine call to service. The cir- 

cumstances under which it was given were most dramatic, 
To those who received this call, it must have seemed to come 
at a rather inopportune time. They had just landed an un- 
usual haul of fish, and it must have seemed to them an un- 
usually bad time to leave all, to follow him. They might have 
replied, ‘‘ Please wait till we have disposed of all these fish, and 
then we will come.’’ But I think that, if they had done this, 
Jesus would have left them to their old work of mere catchers 
of fish, and that would have been the last we should have 
heard of that quartet of men. Their whole future depended 
on the promptness with which they heeded the call. Later 
in life, they often must have thought, ‘‘ How well that we 
followed the Master at once.’’ 

This call came to them as they were engaged in their every- 
day duties. There was nothing to make them think that they 
were that day to have an unusual call to divine service. No 
special meetings, no great excitement, but only routine, hum- 
drum work, was what they were engaged in. And yet to them 
that day was the pivotal day of cll their lives. All that fol- 
lowed, depended on that call, and the way in which they re- 
sponded. Bat this was no unusual experience of theirs. 
Many men in the Bible received calls to especial service, just 
while they were ebout their usual daties. Moses for forty 
years had been a shepherd, and was one day feeding his flock 
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as he had done for many a weary year, But on that one day, 
he got his call to be the deliverer of Israel, The boy Samuel, 
weary with the work of the day, and sleeping quietly, had no 
idea that that night was to be the great night of his life. 
And yet to him, right in his bed, there came the call from 
God, The farmer Gideon, while he was threshing wheat in the 
wine-press, all covered with chaff and dust, got his call to de- 
The farmer Elisha was 
plowing in the field when there came the divine call which 
Matthew too, 
was at his usual work in the custom-house when he received 


liver his people from the Midianites. 
made him the successor of the great Elijah. 


his call to follow Jesus. 

Now God’s methods have not changed. To-day men may 
expect to receive calls to work for God in their usual employ- 
ments. The mother jin her kitchen, the business man in his 
store, the buy in his school, the girl in her household work, 
all these may have a call from God to do work for him at 
any time. Why not? The trouble is not so much that no 
calls come, as that they fall on deaf ears. The calls of 
pleasure or of business so fill our thoughts that we pay no at- 
tention to the divine calls. If only we said, ‘‘I will hear what 
God the Lord will speak,’’ we should hear many a ‘‘call’’ 
which now passes by unheeded. 

In each of the cases named, obedience to the call brought 
great blessing with it. And shall it not be so in these days? 
Surely. The way of blessing lies in the line of the divine calls 
to duty, and in no other. If you then want to be blessed, 
listen, and when you hear the voice calling, say, as did Sam- 
uel, ‘* Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.’’ 

New York City. 


FXSAS> 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
el of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor to any one, upon request. Each week's issue 
of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every member 
of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies of 
any issue will be sent, on poe gee to any one who desires to 
introduce this course. Any book mentioned in the list or during 
the course of the studies may be purchased from The Sunday 
School Times.) 


* (The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


? Matthew 4 : 12-25. 


I, True GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read with care Matthew 4 : 12-25, noting (1) the cause for 
the withdrawal of Jesus into Galilee; (2) his deliberate 
choice of Capernaum as headquarters ; (3) Matthew's reasons 
for thinking that this was a fulfilment of Isaiah’s words; (4) 
the similarity between the message of Jesus and that of John 
(comp. 3: 2); (5) the genuine ring of the utterance of Jesus 
to his disciples (v. 19); (6) their astonishing readiness to 
abandon everything and follow him ; (7) the extensive range 

‘of his first public ministry ; (8) the varied character of his 
work ; (9) the remarkable effect upon the people. 

Read rapidly John 1 : 35 to 4 : 54 25 a record of events un- 
chronicled by Matthew. 


Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit cf those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ]} 

Among commentaries, Rice, Abbott, and Broadus have very 
interesting discussions of this lesson. Bruce’s notes in ‘* Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament’’ are discriminating and rich. 
McLaren and Spurgeon have excellent homiletic remarks. 


III, QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. Events between the Temptation and the Galilean Minis- 
try. (1.) What leading events in the life of Jesus, related by 
John (1 : 35 to 4: 42), occurred before the beginning of the 
Galilean ministry? [Riddle : § 1.] 

2. The Choice of Capernaum for Headquarters. (2.) Why 
was Capernaum so admirably fitted for this purpose ? [Lati- 
mer: J 3.) (3-) In saying that this act was in fulfilment of 
the utterance recorded in Isaiah 9 : 1, 2, did Matthew mean 
to say that Isaiah predicted this action on the part of Jesus, 
or merely that Isaiah's utterance about the darkness-shrouded 
land bordering upon Zebulun and Naphtali found a most 
fitting and significant illustration ? 

3. The First Message of Jesus. (4.) Matthew reports the 
messages of our Lord and of John the Bap‘ist (3:2) in 
identical phraseology. Were they probably the same in sub- 
stanee ? Would verse 23 (‘‘ gospel or good-tidings of the 
kingdom '’) imply anything more ? [Riddle: v. 17.] 

4. The Call of the Four. (§.) Account for the ready obe- 
dience of these men. Was it because of an earlier disciple- 
ship (John 1 : 35 ff.), his impressive personality, or their en- 
thusiasm ? [Riddle : v.18. McLaren: 2,§§ 1,2.) (6.) Why 
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did Jesus wish to have them near himself, —for their sake, ot 
for his sake, or for his work’s sake? (7.)"Was there any 
especial advantage in securing men of their occupation ? 
[ Wright. ] 

5. The Galilean Synagogue Ministry. (8.) Why did Jesus 
make so much use of the synagogues at this time ? [Riddle : 
v. 23.] (9.) Notice the characteristics of his opening ministry 
of teaching, preaching, and healing [Riddle: v. 23]. (10.) 
What general results were accomplished by this ministry ? 
[Geikie : last §.] 

IV, THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

Jesus seems to have avoided unnecessary conflicts. He 
hever antagonized even the Pharisees merely for the sake of a 
struggle. 

The call of the disciples is typical. They were fishers of 
men, not as apostles, but as simple disciples. Their privilege 
is ours too—to use for God our well-trained abilities along 
lines which are natural and forceful. 

Jesus’ ministry of healing was no less effective than his 
utterances, These works of love and patience and mercy 
approved him to the people as one sent from God. 


New Haven, Conn, 
AOA 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OW long was Jesus alone in the wilderness? How did 
he withstand temptation and conquer Satan? Only a 
few lines tell us of the months following the forty days in the 
desert. 
in Galilee.—Not long after Jesus’ baptism, John the Bap- 
tist was silenced, for his public work was done when the work 
of Jesus began. Jesus heard that John was in prison, and, 
leaving his Nazareth home, he went to Capernaum, a city on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and frém that time began to 
preach, ‘* Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ 
The Holy Spirit which had driven him into the wilderness was 
with him, for we read, he ‘‘returned in the power of the 


Spirit into Galilee.’’ He was fulfilling what the prophet 


Isaiah had written seven hundred years before : 


‘* The people which sat in darkness saw a great light, 

And to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 

To them did light spring up."’ 
Does this help you to understand our Golden Text? Jesus 
preached to many people who came to hear, for his fame 
spread to ‘‘all the region round about,’’ and many heard him 
say, ‘** The time is fulfilled: ... repent ye, and believe the 
gospel.’’ 

By the Sea.—Jesus was one day walking along the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee. (Outline on the blackboard the pear- 
shaped sea, and make dots to represent the towns located on 
its shores.) The lake was a beautiful body of water, so clear 
that the river Jordan flowing,in it could be distinctly seen. 
Fruitful hills were around the sea, and green fields and 
plains were insight. In the town of Capernaum Jesus stayed so, 
much more than in any other one place during his ministry that 
it is called ‘*his own city.’’ It was a busy place; much 
trading was done with other cities, and boats passed back and 
forth across the sea carrying goods and supplies. It was a 
famous place for fishing, and men made their living by the 
sale of fish found there in abundance. It was there that Jesus 
was Walking when he saw four men who became his closest, 
dearest friends. 

The First Disciples. —Verses 18 to 22 tell us the names. of 
the men, and what Jesus said to them. They had seen Jesus 
before ; two of them had certainly been disciples of John the 
Baptist, and had been with him one day when they saw Jesus 
walking, and John, pointing to him, had said, ‘* Behold the 
Lamb of God.’’ The two men followed Jesus, and when 
they asked him where he stayed, he said, ‘‘Come, and ye 
shall see.’’ They spent the rest of the day with him, a day 
they could never forget. We are told in John’s Gospel that 
one of these men was Andrew; the other was probably 
the writer of the Gospel who sometimes wrote of himself as 
** the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ but he rarely gave his own 
name. Andrew went to find his brother Simon Peter, and 
brought him to Jesus, saying, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah, 
Christ.’’. It may be that John brought his brother James at 
the same time. The men had returned to their business of 
fishing, and it was perhaps'a year later that Jesus saw them 
at Capernaum. It may be the same scene which Luke de- 
scribes when Jesus, standing by the lake, found a fishing-boat 
belonging to Peter, and he sat in it, and talked to the people 
on the shore. Then he told Peter to cast the net for fishes. 
Peter answered, ‘‘ We have toiled all night, and took noth- 
ing: but at thy word I will let down the nets.’’ They did so, 
and such a weight of fish was taken that the nets were 
breaking, and they had to call the fishermen in another boat, 
John and James, who were partners with them, to come and 
help them. Peter was so overcome at the power of Jesus 
that he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘‘ Depart from me ; 
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for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’’ Jesus said to him, * Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’’ So Jesus had 
said to Peter and Andrew as Ite called to them, ‘‘ Followme.”’ 

Fishers of Men,—That is what Jesus told the four men 
they should become if they would follow him. They knew 
how to use the fishers’ net, to keep it mended, to throw it 
with skill, to watch and wait patiently to see the fish tempted 
by the choice bait, to be drawn within the open net in the 
water, then cautiously to close the folds of the net, and bring 
their prize to the shore. To be fishers of men, they should 
become disciples of Christ, .to learn how he drew men to him- 
self, and won their hearts to love him, making them, in turn, 
fishers of men. Peter and Andrew, James and John, obeyed 
Jesus’ call; at once they left their nets, boats, and their 
partners, to be companions and helpers of their new Master. 

Jesus’ Threefold Work.—Jesus went about all Galilee 
teaching, preaching, healing ;. curing sick bodies, and the sins 
The good news was told in all 
Syria ; the sick, the lame, the palsied, were brought to him, 
and he curéd them. Wherever he went crowds followed who 
had heard of his power, his words and deeds of love. Look 
on your map, and see the piaces mentioned from which many 
came for a sight of his face, a spoken word, or the touch of 
his hand. Then remember he is now the same loving, pity- 
ing Saviour, calling ‘‘ Follow me,’’ as in Galilee, when the 
first disciples left all and followed him. 


Louisville, Ky. 


and sorrows of sick souls. 


ASS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


E WILL not attempt a lesson upon the beginning of 
the ministry of Jesus until we are assured that the 
children are familiar with the story of his birth and childhood, 
and have been taught something of God’s great promise and 
its fulfilment. This leads us to a review of the preaching of 
John, and here we emphasize a few of the simpler prophecies 
which naturally belong with our review topic: ‘* Behold, I will 
send my messenger ’’ (Mal. 3 : 1) ; 
the Lord ’’ (Isa. 40 : 3). 

For the sake of simplicity, we will omit to-day the review 
of Lesson 2, but will review Lesson 1 carefully, and connect 
with our topic for the day. - 

At the conclusion of our review, and to carry out the 
thought ‘* Make ye ready,’’ etc., we teach our Golden Text. 
Be prepared to have the children take this text literally. 
People sitting in the dark all at once saw a light, think the 
children ; and they will expect ‘‘ teacher.’ to tell them what it 
was that frightened the people, and who came to the rescue 
by turning on the electric lights. 


‘* Prepare ye the way of 


It will be a temptation to the inexperienced primary teacher 
to use for illustration candles lighted or unlighted, and to 
darken the room by closing the shutters, and from this 
(material) illustration of light and darkness to draw the 
(spiritual) parallel, Jesus, the ** Light of the world.’’ 

A moment’s thought will show that it is nonsense to try to 
teach the figurative meaning of light and darkness by an illus- 
tration of the literal meaning, with which the children are 
already quite familiar, and which, therefore, needs no illustra- 
tion whatever. 

John, preaching in broad daylight on the river bank, call- 
ing the people sternly to turn from sin and make ready for our 
Lord, was speaking to people who were in great darkness. 
Why? This very day there are children living on the other 
side of the broad ocean who have always lived in mud huts, 
etc. 

With the help of pictures in missionary magazines we can 
tell a good deal about child life in heathen Africa. For the 
sake of our parallel, we describe the fierce light of the tropical 
sun, yet the children of the mud huts, with their fathers and 
mothers, we say, are in ‘‘total darkness.’’ You and I may 
After describing practical ways 
of bringing light which we in the primary class may attempt : 
All who want to bring light out of darkness are called in the 
Bible ‘‘ the light of the world.’} 

It will do no harm here to anticipate the Golden Text for 
next Sunday, and. memorize ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world ; ’’ 
also, ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men,’’ etc. (Matt. § : 16). 

The next step: 


help bring the light to them. 


Our light is not our own, for of ourselves 
Our light is from 
Memorize here: ‘‘ In him was life ; and the life was the light 
‘of men’’ (John 1: 4). Teach the words of Jests found in 
John 8: 12: ‘*1 am the light of the world : he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’’ 

Now the idea of follewing : When Jesus came again to the 
place where John was preaching, two of John’s friends who 
had longed to ‘ walk in the light,’’ who had listened to his 
every word about our promised Lord, saw Jesus coming, and 
heard John say, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God !”’ 

We learn the names of these disciples of John who followed 
Jesus and stayed with him, saying to each other and to their 
friends (learning the names.of these first disciples), ‘* We 


we cannot give a single gleam. 
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have found the Christ.’’ While these men followed our 
Lord’s footsteps, he turned to them, made them his friends, 
and invited them to stay with him. 

He will accept us as his friends if we follow in his footsteps, 
letting our light shine for his sake and for the sake Of those 
who sit in darkness. 


Northampton, Mass. 
KYSY 


Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


"HE first line and the large initial should be on the board 
| at the beginning. 

‘The lesson to-day is a ‘‘ pre-view ”’ of the Galilean ministry. 
Jesus was a preacher. He preached to sinners, to working- 
men, to the unfortunate. He practiced what he preached. 
While he was preaching, he was organizing a kingdom, so 
that his influence might be multiplied and enforced. What 
did he preach ? 

He starts out, just as John the Baptist did, with Ao/iness. 
When you are going the wrong way, what is the first thing to 
do? The Father was ‘‘ well pleased,’’ and the Spirit de- 
scended, because Jesus was holy. The tempter found no loose 
po‘nt in his armor. His kingdom is a kingdom of holiness. 
Those who enter it must repent. Does that mean you? 

Holiness leads to something else. Jesus calls certain men 
named ——? They were ? He invites them to become 
? They were to repent themselves, and then help 
others. Helpfulness, in the highest sense, springs from o/t- 
ness, (Use illustration of the power of a holy life.) 

But people do not always want either holiness or helpful- 
ness. They want /appiness. The simplest way to make a 
sick man and all his friends happy is ? Jesus wanted to 
help the people, for he loved them. So he began with some- 
thing that they fully understood. As soon as word went out 
that he was healing all diseased, what happened? That was 
what he had expected. Then, when he had their favor and 
their attention, he began to tell them how to be truly happy 
({** blessed ’’ is the same word). We shall learn about that 
next Sunday. 

Meantime, let us consider that these three words amount to 
the same thing. No happiness without helpfulness. No 
helpfulness without holiness. And—this is the lesson some 
of us have yet to learn, but it is true—no holiness without 


happiness.. Try it, and cee. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“I think, when I read that sweet story of old." 
‘“My dear Redeemer and my Lord."’ 
- ‘ Repent, the voice celestial cries."' 
“ { have heard my Saviour calling." 
** To-day the Saviour calls."* 
** This loving Saviour stands patiently.’ 
** Jesus, graciotis One, calleth thee now." 
“I’ve wandered far away from God."’ 


AAS 
Oriental Lesson Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


- ASTING a Net Into THE SEA.’’—Most of the forms 


of industry in Bible lands exist to-day as they did in 

the days of the prophets and the apostles, but the teeming 
tion that dwelt by the Sea of Galilee in the days of the 

Savig \r have gone, and with them the demand for the spoils 
of sea has almost ceased, and hence there are few nets 
used ‘ly fishermen in the Lake of Tiberias in our day that 
would help us inf determining exactly what they were like in 
Peter's. There is a kind of net which fishermen still cast in 
the Sea of Galilee and on the coasts of Syria. It is in the form 
of a large umbrella without a handle. Bits of iron and lead 
are hung around its circumference, and a cord extends from 
the converging meshes at the top, and is held by the fisher- 
man. Folding the net over his right arm, and holding up the 
cord in his left, he watches‘carefully till he marks where the 
shoal is, and then, bending his body for a great effort, he 
flings the net, like a lasso, across the water. In its flight, it 
its natural dimension, and the weighted circumfer- 
sinks swiftly to the bottom, and the fishes find themselves 
n the meshes of the net. Then the fisherman draws up 
net by the cord, and secures his draught. Sometimes 
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this net is of small dimensions, and cast in shallow waters, 
and then it is not drawn, but the fisherman plunges into the 
water, and takes out the fishes one by one from under the net 
that holds them down. For this kind of fishing the fisherman 
must watch patiently till he discerns where the fish are, and 
then, with prompt decision and powerful arm, he must fling 
his net with a deftness and precision that can only be attained 
by practice and care. 

Then, again, there is the bag-net, which is used from 
a boat in deep water; and this was probably the kind of net 
with which the disciples toiled all night and caught nothing, 
—types of those earnest workers who labor, in word and doc- 
trine, uncheered by visible success. Besides.these there was 
the great drag-net, which was perhaps the most common. It 
was let down from a boat, and, with leads at the bottom and 
wooden floats at the top, it stood like a wall in the water, par- 
allel to some sandy, shelving beach. Men standing on the 
shore drew the net towards the land with ropes. Others en- 
deavored, from boats, and in various ways, to prevent the fish 
from escaping past the ends of the net, their aim being to 
secure all that were hemmed in betwéen the net and the shore. 
The draught of fishes was thus dragged out on to the sand, 
and then gréat activity was displayed in securing the good, 
and in casting the bad, those without fins and scales, away. 
Co-operation in the successful handling of the drag-net was a 
splendid training for those who were to unite in dragging the 
gospel net through the great ‘sea of the world. They knew 
what disappointment was, for sometimes, after the hardest 
labor and wildest excitement, they only brought to land use- 
less seaweed ; but they also knew that their efforts were re- 
warded when they let down the net at the Master’s word, and 
in accordance with his directions. 


London, England. 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was the first recorded event in Christ’s 
public life? What event followed the baptism? What 
were the three temptations? Haw did Christ conquer Satap ? 
2. THE OMITTED YEAR (John, chapters 1-4).—Where did 
Christ chiefly preach the first year of his ministry? What 
disciples did he call first? What and where was his first 
miracle? What etirring deed did he do inthe temple ? What 
two remarkable conversations are recorded of this year ? 

"3. FoLtow ME’ (vs. 17-22).—‘‘ From that time ’’—from 
what time ? (Matt. 4: 12, 13.) Why did Christ spend most 
of his time in Galilee? In what respects did his opening of 
work there constitute a beginning of. his ministry? Why must 
all Christian preaching begin with ‘‘repent’’? What was the 
kingdom of heaven that was at hand? How did Simon and 
Andrew come there? In just what fishing operation were 
they engaged? Why were these common lkeborers chosen by 
Christ? What, more fully, were the circumstances of this 
call? (Luke §: 1-11.) What did Christ mean by bidding them 
follow him? How did they become fishers of men? What 
bait did they use? How does a modern Christian fish for 
souls? What in the response of Peter and Andrew proved 
them fit disciples? How were James and John related to 
Jesus? (Matt. 27:56; John 19: 25.) What call that comes 
to us is similar to this of the four disciples ? 

4. PREACHING AND HEALING (vs. 23-25).—Why did not 
Christ remain in one place preaching? What opportunities 
for teaching had he in the synagogues? What was ‘‘ the gos- 
pel of the kingdom’’? What was the difference between 
preaching and teaching? Why was Christ’s power of healing 
especially grateful in that country and time? Tu what end 
did he exercise that power ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What did Christ preach in Galilee? 2. What disciples 
did he call? 3. What was their business? 4. What did he 
promise to make them? 5. Where did they then-go about, 
fishing for souls ? 

Dd... 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What was the theme of Christ’s first preaching ? 2. What 
four disciples did he call? 3. What was their trade? 4. 
What wonderful deeds did Christ perform? 5. What did these 
miracles lead the people to do? 

Boston. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HREE features of the kingdom of God are presented in 
this lesson. The first is its demand of a change of 
mind and heart in those who enter it. This is here presented 
negatively as repentance, or turning from evil. In John 3 it 
is stated positively as a rebirth into childlikeness. This de- 
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mand is because the kingdom cannot be built up from the 
individuals who make up existing society, with their defiled 
consciences, their distrust in God’s fatherliness, and their nar- 
row and selfish aims in life, 

The second feature is the interest in the spiritual welfare 
of others which characterizes the citizens of the kingdom. 
They do not live to themselves, but seek the welfare of 
others, pursuing them with the skill and patience of fisher- 
men, but with the difference that the taken, and not the takers, 
are those who benefit by the success of this fishing. 

The third is the antagonism of the kingdom to the woes, 
miseries, and anguishes of the world. Our Lord’s wonderful 
works are not interferences with the world’s order, but vic- 
tories over its disorder. In them the higher order of the 
kingdom of heaven breaks through the disorder of earth, to its 
overcoming. They are signs of the kingdom because they tell 
us that its final triumph implies the disappearance of want, 
disease, pain, and premature death, as well as of sin, their 
first cause, out of our planet. And in the history of Christen- 
dom, in the progress of the healing art, in the growth of man’s 
power over nature, we see already a partial fulfilment of the 
miracles considered as prophecy. 


Piiladelphia. 
X Lesson Summary 
HREE views of the Lord’s work are here. He begins to 
preach. His demand, Kepent; his enforcement, 


The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Next he gathers some of 
his special laborers. The four named had learned previously, 
from John the Baptist, that Jesus was the Messiah. Now he 
calls them from home, kindred, business, that in a new voca- 
tion, that of fishers of men, they may follow him. They leave 
all and go with Jesus. Now he enters fully on his work, 
preaching, teaching, healing. The country is filled with his 
fame. From all parts the afflicted are brought, and he heals 
them ; so impressing the people that great multitudes follow 
him from the surrounding villages, cities, and districts. Such 
was the Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus. 


—— 


Added Points 

If a-thing isn’t worth doing, it isn’t worth beginning. But 
a thing that ought to be done ought to be begun. 

If Jesus sees you at your true business, you may be sure 
that he approves your course so far. Then he is ready to help 
you higher. 

When Jesus calls you to follow him, he doesn't call you to 
stop working. It is only a better sort of work, with better 
results, that he wants from you. 

Nets need mending as well as making. 
an important part of efficient service. 

Leaving things behind at the right time is as good a service 
as taking hold of the right thing to begin with. 

We have only to move about in this world to see work that 
needs doing, and persons who need helping. 

If the helpless can’t come to the place of helping, some 
one ought to bring them there. Bringing others to be cured 
is next to curing them. 


Kepairing tools is 





Recent Victorian Literature * 


| hecho icneen and publishers readily seized the opportu- 

nity of the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne to set 
forth again the facts of her life, her family, and the 
prominent events of her long reign. All the devices of 
pen, pencil, and camera have been called into requi- 
sition to make familiar the personality and surroundings 
of the gracious lady whom Providence has placed in 
such exalted station. Her reign has been prolonged be- 
yond the limit of any previous English sovereign, and 
has been exceeded by few in the history of the world. 
Her career, though not exempt from public and private 
afflictions, has been comparatively peaceful and happy. 





* The Private Life of the Queen. By a Member of the Royal Household. 
z2m0, illustrated, pp. ix, 306. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Queen Victoria: A Souvenir of the Record Reign. By David William- 
son. 4to, illustrated, pp. 64. London: Ward, Lock, & Co., Limited. 1. 

The Life of Victoria, our Queen and Empress, Simply Told for Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. L. Valentine. 4to, illustrated, PP. 94- her York and 
London : Frederick Warne & Co. 50 cents. 

The Victorian Era. By P. Anderson Graham. 12mo, illustrated, 
ee. viii, 245. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & 

©. $1. 

Secial Transformations of the Victorian Age: A Survey of Court and 
Country. By T. H.S. Escott. 12mo, pp. xii, 450. New York: Charles 


Scribner's Sons. §2 
Victoria, June 20, 1837, June 20, 1 By Alfred Austin, Poet Lau- 
cw 


reate. 8vo, paper, pp. 8. 
25 cents. 


Andon and N 


ork: The Macmillan Co. 
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Parts of her vast dominions have been visited with wars, 
pestilence, and famine, but the home country has en- 
joyed marked prosperity. As a gonstitutional monarch, 
the Queen has been limited in her power of governing, 
but the public affairs have been directed by statesmen 
of conspicuous ability in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the people. Her subjects have been in the 
main cheerful and contented, and in her name civiliza- 
tion has been extended in all quarters of the globe. 

As queen and empress, Victoria has scrupulously ful- 
filled all the functions appertaining to the head of the 
state. Her private life has been adorned with all the 
Christian virtues. She has been an affectionate daugh- 
ter, a loving wife, a devoted mother, and a charming 
Carefully trained as a child for her high 
tiny, she has trodden the path of virtue, and made 
For some years she was assisted 
in her beneficent work by the judicious action of her 
husband, whose merit was acknowledged, not only by 
the formal title of Prince Consort, but still more by the 
kindly appellation of Albert the Good. When the 
widowed Queen withdrew from public functions, her long 
absence was mourned as a serious loss. In recent 
years she has occasionally resumed her place in public, 
to the manifest delight of her people. This was abun- 
dantly testified when the jubilee of her reign was cele- 
brated ten years ago, and again in June of the past year, 
when the sixtieth anniversary was observed with due 
solemnity amid imperial pageantry. 

Those who wish to learn the personal pcculiarities of 
the Queen, from her religious views to her fads and fan- 
cies, can have their curiosity gratified in a book entitled 
The Private Life of the Queen, in which a well-informed 
official sets them out in full detail and with rather sur- 
prising frankness. The Queen has her favorite hymns 
and authors, is strict in her reJigious observances, and 
insists that the clergyman who preaches before her shall 
wear a black gown. She takes pleasure in the open air, 
and has her rooms warmed with beechwood fires and 
lighted with wax candles. She is fond of dogs and 
horses, but loathes cats. She has always been a diligent 
worker and a methodical housekeeper. 

Mr. Williamson's Queen Victoria is strictly confined 
to accounts of the Queen and her residences at Windsor, 
Osborne, and Balmoral. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphic views. 

Mrs. Valentine's Life of Victoria is a book for chil- 
dren, telling its story simply, and recording briefly some 
of the leading events of the reign. 

Mr. Graham's Victorian Era is also intended for chil- 
dren, as is shown by the vocabulary of hard words and 
proper names at the end. It contains, besides the biog- 
raphy, a very compact review of the material progress 
of the empire, with statistical tables and two maps. 
This solid pudding of fact is relieved with seventy-five 
illustrations and occasional snatches of heart-stirring 
verse by great British poets. 

Mr. Escott’s Social Transformations of the Victorian 
Age is a cheerful, broadly comprehensive, and generally 
optimistic, survey of the moral and material progress of 
the English people during the past sixty years. It ex- 
hibits in thirty-one chapters the social transformations 
due to steam and mechanical inventions, to education 
and popular culture, to science and art, to church and 
Sunday-schools, to newspapers and to legal and political 
reforms. The title of one chapter will show the trend 
and spirit of the whole work, ‘‘From an Untaught 
Generation to Free Schools.'’ Several of the foremost 
publicists in England have assisted Mr. Escott in this 
brilliant review of English civilization. 
adds to the value of the book. 

Poets as well as prose writers congratulated the vene- 
rable Queen and the English people on the happy occa- 
sion of the anniversary. The poet-laureate’s tribute is a 
worthy piece, of Tenhysonian flavor, yet without the 
musical sweetness of his greater predecessor. 


HO 


A copious index 


in Northern Spain. By Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
(8vo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 421. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. . $6.) . 


Spain is one of the polestars of interest just now, and 
books of reliable information about it are likely to com- 
mand attention. The weak point of books of travel is 
that their authors too often and too easily make hasty 
generalizations on very limited observations. The fact 
that Dr. Hans Gadow, in his book In Northern Spain, 
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shows himself conscious of this weakness of travelers, 
goes a long way toward inspiring confidence both in his 
observations and his inferences. He says: ‘‘We have 
been too long in the country to make sweeping state- 
ments, and to write a book on ‘Spain and the Span- 
iards’ would be an, undertaking as heavy and as hope- 
less as an essay on ‘Great Britain and the English.’ "’ 
The sketches and observations which comprise the main 
body of the book have been gathered during two pro- 
longed journeys through the northern and northwestern 
provinces of Spain. It therefore omits that historically 
and architecturally interesting province of Grenada, but, 
on the other hand, it takes in the problematical Basques. 
In addition to what we might expect of the accounts of 
travel, the book contains a condensed account of the his- 
tory of Spain, and there is a chapter of notes oh the 
fauna of Northern Spain, and one on the flora. The 
appendix of etymological notes on names, the map of 
Northern Spain, the brief description of the traveling 
outfit in the Preface, and the numerous half-tone photo- 
graphic reproductions and outline drawings, add very 
materially to the value of the book, both for the ordinary 
reader and the more serious student. 


—— 
Hymns and Verses. By Louis F. Benson. (16mo, pp. 126. 
Philadelphia : The Westminster Press. $r.) 
A little book, with the title Hymns and Verses stamped 
in gold upon a dainty white cover, is particularly likely 


to attract attention when one recognizes its author as the 


editor-in-chief of the admirable new Presbyterian Hym- 
nal. Although hymn-writing is verse-writing,.Dr. Benson, 
in his title as well as in the contents, differentiates his 
verses from his hymns. He does this probably because 
he knows that good religious verse does not necessarily 
make a good hymn. Quite a number of these products 
of Dr. Benson's cultivated pen are.translations from the 
Latin, and it must be said in the translator's praise that 
their flexibility and ease is such that they are very free 
from that constraint which translated verse is likely to 
show. Moreover, their devotional fervor, as also in his 
purely original hymn-writing, is marked. Among the 
poems which the author modestly ltabets ~«- Verses," 
there is a considerable range of theme, the treatment, 
even in the humorous sallies, being always marked by 
a thoughtful seriousness of purpose, as well as by refine- 
ment of feeling. 


a. 


The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James Hastings, 
D.D. Volume VIII: October, 1896, to September, 1897. 
(8vo, pp. 568. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New York : The 
Christian Literature Co. 2,50.) 

Dr. Hastings’s monthly surpasses, in range of interest, 
any exegetical periodical in the world. The Expositor, 
indeed, has lost nothing of its excellence under Dr. 
Robertson Nicolls’s management, but is devoted to 
longer discussions, and gives small space to news. 
The reader of The Expository Times keeps fully abreast 
of what is discovered or speculated with regard to the 
Scriptures. He gets excellent notices of the related 
literature. He has good papers and occasional letters 
from. the best English and foreign writers on exegetical 
subjects. And, if a preacher, he has suggestions as to 
the handling of the great texts of the Bible. It. is well, 
therefore, that the Christian Literature Company has 
undertaken an American edition of this monthly, 
promptly issuing each number with. prefatory matter 
from an American point ot view. 


AB 


Clerical Yypes. By the Rev. Hames Mann. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.) 


The Rev. Hames Mann has written a little book that 
is attracting a good deal of attention, especially among 
ministers of the gospel, to whom it will be worth more 
than some of the more pretentious and formal treatises 
on homiletics. His short essays on Clerical Types— 
written from a country parish, but closely observant also 
of a near city—move along in so flowing and witt} and 
good-natured a style as to make them most agreeable 
reading, even though the clerical reader finds so many 
high ideals unrealized, and is shown so plainly ‘‘ how 
not to do it.’’ It would be well if a good many readers, 
not clerical, could take these essays to heart. When the 
churches know what sort of ministers they ought to have, 
they will better appreciate the right men when they 
have them. 


({12mo, pp. 217. 





Convention -Calendar for. 1898 





International Field Workers’ Conference, at 

Plainfield, N. J... January 18-20 
Tennessee, at Memphis . February 22-24 
Louisiana, at Shreveport . . April —— 
Georgia, at Brunswick . : . April — 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . April 19-21 
Virginia, at Staunton . April 20-22 
Alabama, at Birmingham April 
Texas, at Waco . . April 26-28 
Mississippi, at Oxford . May 3-5 
Kansas, at Abilene . May 10-12 





North Dakota, at Larimore . See re pees ee 
Illinois, at Galesburg May —— 
Ohio, at Columbus . June 14-16 
lowa, aAt-—— .. . . . 4... . June 21-23 
Kentucky, at Paducah. . 0, £1 608 Wt que a Cig pe 











Wrorld’s Triennial Conventio July 11-16 

Missouri, at PE ee . August 23-25 

South Carolina, at Georgetown August 
British North America 

Assiniboia, at Moosomin . ny . April —— 

New Brunswick, at Moncton City . October 


Ontario, at Peterborough . . October 25-27 
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American Institute’s Special Bible 
Courses 


PECIAL courses of Bible study are announced for 
1898 by the American Institute of Sacred: Litera- 
ture. The life of Christ is the topic. There is work for 
all classes, from the pupils in the elementary and inter- 
mediate departments, who would like only to take an 
examination, to the teacher and superintendent who are 
willing to do work requiring the same amount of care- 
ful preparation that would be required in college class. 
Perhaps the courses numbered I and II, for adult Bible 
classes or teachers’ -meetings, will be more*popular than 
those named. The courses, according to the official cir- 
cular, are as follows : 


I. An Outline Course of Study for Adult Bible Classes, 
Clubs, and Home Study 


This course includes a historical study of the life and teachings 
of the Christ from the four Gospels. The work for each day 
is definitely assigned. The Bible only is used. No reference 
books are required. ‘The work is not done for the student, but he 
is so directed in it that the results of his own work may be relied 
upon. . 
The monthly direction and question sheets, by means of which 
the study is conducted, are sent to each student on the first of 
every month. 

If a club is formed for the study of the course, special programs 
for club meetings are provided. 

A certificate is awarded for the return of the nine question 
sheets covering the course. This portion of the work is entirely 
optional. 

The enrolment fee is fifty cents. (A special circular and speci- 
men from the direction sheet will be sent on application.) The 
time required for the work is from fifteen minutes to twenty 
minutes daily. This is also an admirable course to be used in 
connection with family worship. 


Il. A Course of Reading for Bible Students and 
Teachers of all Grades 


In connection with this course, one or the other of the fol- 
lowing lists of ‘books will be read : 


1.1 “In the Time of Jesus,"’ Seidel (75 c.); ‘‘ Sketches of 


Jewish Social-Life,’’ Edersheim ($1) ; ‘‘ Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,’’ Stevens and Burton ($1.20) ; ‘‘ The Life of Christ," Han- 
na ($1.25); ‘Essays: Jesus and his Times,” ($1); ‘‘ The 


Biblical’ World," July, 1897-98 ($1.50). 

2. ‘‘The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’’ Edersheim 
(2 vols. $2); 4‘' Essays: Jesus and his Times” ($1); ‘* With 
Open Face,"’ Bruce ($1.15) ; ‘‘ The Harmony of the Gospels,” 
Stevens and Burton ($1.20) ; ‘‘ The Biblical World,’’ July, 1897- 
98 ($1.50). 

Of the two lists of books offered, the first will be found better 
for the general reader, and the second for those who have already 
read the books upon the first list. 

A monthly postal bulletin, assigning the reading for the month, 
and giving special suggestions concerning it, is sent to each student. 
Many topics are suggested for consideration. _ For teachers'- 
meetings this course, with suggested topics for discussion, affords 
admirable and interesting materfal, It will be seen that the 
books cover very fully the historical background as well as the 
facts of the life of the Christ. ; 





1 By special arrangement with the publishers, special prices have been 
placed upon the books. If they are desired at the prices given, they 
should be ordered by members of the Guild through the Institute office. 
It is not expected that members will buy books through the Institute, if 
they can secure better terms elsewhere. 
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The enrolment fee, entitling to the General 
Direction Sheet and Monthly Postal Bulletin, is 


fifty cents. 
Ill. Correspondence-Study Courses 


In these courses the work will be conducted by 
means of regular fortnightly written recitations. 
These will receive the attention of a skilled in- 
structor, who will return the lessons with correc- 
tions and criticisms. Each student will receive 
the same individual attention as a student in 
school or college. ‘The tuition fee for each of 
these courses (24 lessons) is $5. 

1. The Gospel of*Luke. This course will in- 
clude the following : (1) Comparison with other 
Gospels; (2) the history of the life of the Christ; (3) 
the study of the times in which he lived ; (4) the 
origin and character of the Gospel; (5) careful 
investigation into words and phrases ; (6) thought- 
ful consideration of special topics of history, 
exegesis, and doctrine ; (7) application of the 
material to present life and character. 

The books required for this course are ‘‘ In- 
ductive Studies in Luke" (40 cents) and the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
“Luke."’ $1.10); a Revised Version of the 
Bible. 

2, The Gospel of John. This course will in- 
clude all the points of the above, so far as ap- 
plicable to this Gospel, and in addition will throw 
special emphasis upon the discourses of Jesus. 

The books required for this course are “* In- 
ductive Studies in John’ (40 cents), and ‘the 
‘Cambridge Bible for Schools and Isc 
(“John.” $1.10). 


IV, An Examination on the Life of 
the Christ 


This examination will take place December 
30, 1897. It will consist of ten or twelve ques- 
tions, which will be offered in four grades ; that 
is (1) the Elementary, for all under fifteen years 
of age ; (2) the Intermediate, for all between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty years ; (3) the Progres- 
sive, for adult Bible classes; and (4) the Ad- 
vanced, for ministers and those who have made 
2 critical study of the subject. 

Any member of a Sunday-school or of a home- 
study circle is eligible. 

An enrolment fee of fifty cents is required, to 
cover the cost of mailing and the grading of the 


papers. A special examiner will be appointed to 
conduct the examination in any place where 


there may be five or more candidates. Enr:1- 
ment should be made as soon as possible, in or- 
der that the candidates may study with the ex- 
amination in mind throughout the year.. To all 
Sunday-schools enrolling fifty or more candidates 
in any or all grades a series of reference books 
for the library will be sent. 
named under 211 of this circular. Names and 
fees may be sent through the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school or through a teacher. As 
five names are necessary to insure an examina- 
tion, at least this number should be sent fist, 
and others may be added. 

Certificates will be awarded all those whose 
papers reach an average of seventy per cent. 
These certificates will be first, second, or third 
gtade, as the papers reach seventy, eighty, or 
ninety per cent. 

Correspondence in regard to any of the above 
courses is solicited. All inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, William R. Harper, Principal, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Illinois. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
rant thefl the advertising pages. Positions are 
waranteed to any advertisement of less 
thee | three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
—. oemn A extra cost,except when the adver- 
ser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising condition 
thé last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
cé of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
be charged. All advertisements are 
Seen 0 si prevel as to character, wording, and 
dvertisers are free to examine the 
tion list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


” Brown’s Bronchial Troches*’ are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice. Public speak- 
ers and singers the world over use them. 
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ttioned on an appearance upon | 





THE SUNDAY 


of a Cabinet Member's 
Wife 
They are the actual social 


experiences of a prominent 
Cabinet member’s wife. 


this reason the authorship 
will be withheld. The most 
intimate behind the 
curtain of high official and 
social life in Washington. 


a 
Lilian Beli 


Reaches Paris in her “‘ letter” 
in the January JOURNAL, and 
no American girl has ever 
written of the holiday city of 
Europe and the French people 
as she does in this letter. 
There is a dash in the letter 
which makes it, by far, the 
very best in the series, and 

ives a better idea what there 
1s in store for those who follow 


Mico Rell’sa dolightfully- un- 
conventional letters of travel. 


WSs For 25 cents we 


SCHOOL TIMES” 


Ladies’ 
Home 
Journal 


will be 


A Midwinter 
Fiction Number 


The first short story ever writ- 
ten by Clara Morris, the dis- 

tinguished emotional actress. 
There will be a delightful 
story—“A Shy Man’s Woo- 
ing ’’; a love story of the rail- 
road—‘‘ The Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,” by Francis Lynde, 
and the second installment of 
Hamlin Garland’s novelette, 
**The Doctor.” 


s 
Entertainments 


Entertaining on a Small Income 
Fancy-Dress Parties for Children 
Novelties in Home Parties 


Light Refreshments for 
Companies—Airs. Rorer 


will send The Ladies’ 


Home Journal on trial for three months 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet 
Portraits of famous writers, and small 


rep 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing 


containing our Prospectus for 1898, with 
sedaatoas of of some of the ill ‘ 


Company, Philadelphia 











Guide-Boards tr Teachers 


By W. 


HALL’S presentation 


(y)* 


He points out with exceptional 


most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s work, and Miss 
Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and byway guide-boards 
impressively symbolize the central truths of the book. 
the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 
t6mo. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Sunshine 
§ Edition 


Greatest Book Owt. 
Over 200 Songs. 
Send 20 cents for 
sample bound in 
cloth 
Tullar-Meredith Co. 


108 Washington 
U3AAC 1 MEREDITH. Street, Chicago. 





Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. The author’s rich and varied experience as teacher, 
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| make out of his profession. 


| its home. 


| charity, begins at home. 
| are nether men nor money for any such 
| chimerical ambition. 
| poor ; 
| houses for themselves or pay salaries to 
| their own preachers. 


Recessional 
{By Rudyard Kipling] 


OD of our fathers, known of old— 
rd of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 

The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest We forget ! 
Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—iest we forget ! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in 
awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosis, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on thy people, Lord ! 


Cr 
The Secret of Missions 


(From The Outlook.] 


F IT is true that there.is a decadence in 
missionary interest in the church of 
Christ, the reason for it is not to be 

found in the reasons alleged against mis- 
sions. All the arguments ever brought in 
our time against foreign missions were 
brought against them in Paul's time, and 
with much more ground then than now ; 
but they had not the least effect. of damp- 
ening Paul's missionary ardor or checking 
his missionary activities. It is easy to 
reproduce those stock arguments which 
history has answered, They ran some- 
thing like this : 

The Greeks and Romans have their 
own religion, quite good enough for Such 
as they ; the religion of Hebraism is only 
for the Hebrews. The churches founded 
in pagan lands remain pagan churches 
with but a Christian name. Paul himself 
has to confess that incest and drunkenness 
are practiced in the Corinthian church ; 
to exhort the Ephesians not to steal ; to 


| warn the Colossians against ‘‘ unclean- 


ness, inordinate affection, concupiscence, 
and covetousness,’’ and to urge them not 


| to lie to one another ; as to the Galatians, 
they fell from grace as soon as he left 


them. The native missionaries and 
helpers are a sad lot; and even their 


| higher officiais have need to be counseled 


against polygamy, intemperance, and acts 
of violence. If this is the sort of Chris- 
tians foreign missions make, the converts 
might as well have remained pagans. 
The missionaries themseives are not of 
much character. Paul, chief of them all, 
is without authority ; he is no apostle ; is 
a heretic ; and travels about the country 
taking up collections, for what he can 
Moreover; 
Christianity has not yet converfed Pales- 
tine. The Jews are not Christians. 
Christianity is a very minor sect even in 
It will be time enough to talk 
about converting Rome when we have 
converted Jerusalem. Religion, like 
Finally, there 


The churches are 
cannot afford to build meeting- 


It is crazy; under 
such circumstances, to start out to convert 
the pagan world to Christ, 

Something such were the arguments 
against foreign missieng/in Paul's time,'as 
we gather them from Paul's Epistles, 
where from time to time he replies to 
them. But they produced no effect on 
him. If we are beside ourselves, he said, 


| it is our love for God in Christ which has 


made us so. The ground of his mission- 
ary purpose did not-lie in reason, and 
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- wrought no less revolution in our love 






his purpose he could not be turned 
“cae cag = He had a vision of 
Christ as a risen Lord and a world Mes- 
siah ; he had a hope for the world because 
of that vision ; afd a love for his fellow- 
men that made him debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians. Wher- 
ever there is this enthusiasm for Christ, 
there will be a missionary enthusiasm ; 
wherever that enthusiasm is lacking, mis- 
sionary service will be perfunctory, con- 
tributions. will be small, and excuses 
plentiful. 

The answer to all cynical and worldly 
wise arguments against foreign missions 
is the answer of a divinely nourished en- 
thusiism. It is something like this : 

We have seen the Christ, and do see 
him. He is no remote, shadowy, histori- 
cal figure. He is a living presence.’ His 
visible, historical life gives definiteness to 
this invisible, mystical one ; his invisible 
mystical life gives reality and permanence 
to this visible and historical one. Wher- 
ever courage, undaunted, has dared cor- 
ruption and attacked it to drive it out of 
church or state, or has challenged popu- 
lar prejudices and rebuked them ; wher- 
ever pitying philanthropy has fed the 
hungry or ministered to the sick ; wher- 
ever tender sympathy has comforted the 
sorrowing, or hope, coming to the grave, 
has pointed mourners to the resurrection ; 
wherever genius, laying aside its shining 
ambitions, has ministered to the lowly 
through wearisome reiterations of truth 
often misunderstood or unheeded ; wher- 
ever patient love has suffered uncomplain- 
ingly the penalty of others’ sins, there is 
the Christ, living and luminous in all 
Christly. men now, as in the one Christ- 
man once. He is our Captain and 
Leader. Wherever he dares lead we dare 
follow. 

It is this vision of the living Christ 
which inspires us with hope for this 
world, You have no such vision? Then, 
of course, you can have no such hope. 
You have no such Leader? Then per- 
haps it were too much to ask you to follow 
us who follow him? Our hope does not 


rest on history ; Paul had no history, and 
he had the hope. But that hope is con- 


firmed by history. We are ourselves the 
children of foreign missions. Foreign 
missionaries from Rome brought Chris- 
tianity to England, and England sent it 
acfoss the sea in Huguenot and Pilgrim 
to America. What it has done for us we 
believe it can do for others. But our 
beliefin what it can do does not rest on 
what it has done for us. Our belief is 
not in it, but in him. To you Christian- 
ity seems simply one form of philosophy, 
one phase of universal religious aspira- 
tion. Not so to us. To us Christianity 
is Christ ; it is the power of a new mi 
the life of God in the soul of man, define 
in the Christ, made available in the 
Christ. To one believing in this power 
nothing seems impossible. To such it 
seems no paradox to say, ‘I can do all 
things through him that strengtheneth 
me.”’ 

And this vision of the Christ has 
than in our hopes. It has broken down 
the division wall and all division walls. 
There are no strangers nor foreigners ; we 
are all fellow Litizens in God's household. 
For our vision is not of God in Americans 
or Anglo-Saxons, in Episcopalians or 
Congregationalists, in an aristocracy of 
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this matter. He is not like the blind. 
man who can make no progress in the art 
of seeing. Clear and keen perceptions 
of the mind can be nourished and culti- 
vated in many ways. Fine instincts and 
quick apprehensions cannot be called 


| suddenly into being where they do not 
| exist; but all instincts may be refined, 
| and all apprehensions may be quickened. 


Once conscious of the deficiency, we may 
be on the alert to watch more attentively 


| the effects of our words and deeds, and to 


avoid the pitfalls into which we had pre- 
Such exercise, honestly 
persisted in, will help one effectively to 
translate a kindly heart into kind be- 
havior, and to discontinue the thistle 
pricks which give so much useless pain 
and foster so much needless ill-will. 

One prolific cause of these dull percep- 
tions is the habit of self-absorption. 
There are many persons not at all un- 
kindly in their nature, nor even selfish’ in 
the sense of being mean or mercenary, 
who yet live a narrow and circumscribed 
life, which centers round self with its 
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to be revived. If we would have a 
Pauline missionary spirit in the churches, 
they must have a Pauline vision, a Pau- 
line hope, and a Pauline love. If we 
have only a vision of Christ, we may be 
satisfied to worship him. If we have also 
a hope for our fellowmen, we shall long 
to give them our vision of Christ, that our 
hope for them may be realized. If we 
have, in addition, a love large enough to 
include all humanity, and imagination 
vivid enough to enable us to realize their 
need, we shall long to give to all human- 
ity our vision and our hope. The church, 
the minister, or the Christian that has no 
foreign missionary interest, lacks either 
the vision of Christ, the hope for human- 
ity in Christ, or the love of all humnianity 
as those for whom Christ died. 


a> 
Kindliness of Heart and Life 
[Editorial in the ( Philadelphia) Public Ledger] 


OST persons are inclined to think 
that wherever there is a kindliness 
of heart and intention, kind and 

pleasant deeds, words, and manners. will 





either race or religion, but of God in man 
and so in all men. The negro has divine 
possibilities no less than the white man, 
the Hindoo no less than the Caucasian. 
When the question comes, «‘ What can 
we do for the Hindoo ?’’’ the reason must 
answer ; when the question is, ‘‘ What do 
we wish to do?’’ the enthusiasm for 
Christ answérs. And the answer is, 
« Everything. ’’ 

Something such, though it is very im- 
perfectly expressed, we conceive to be the 
answer which Christian faith makes to the 
cynical arguments against foreign mis- 
sions. The Christian enthusiast and the 
cynical critic do not and probably cannot 
understand one another. It is certain 
that the worldly-wise cynic will not be 
convinced by worldly-wise arguments— 
and he can understand no other. If the 
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follow in inevitable sequence. Yet, as a 
| matter of fact, this is not always so. 
| There are persons, with no malevolence 
|in their natures, who love their families 
| and their friends, and are at peace and 
| good-will with all mankind; who are 
| generous, benevolent, merciful, and com- 
_ passionate, and who yet unconsciously 
| wound and fret and chafe the feelings of 
those with whom they mingle, and shed 
| abroad an amount of pain, disquiet, vexa- 
| tion, and distress, that would both as- 
| tonish and grieve them could they ever be 
| brought to realize it. 

Sometimes these persons are captious 
and exacting, demanding of those whom 
they truly love an unreasonable amount 
| of attention and continual proofs of their 
| affection, and construing every apparent 
; failure into a diminution of regard, thus 
; making a heavy-strain upon the most 
| faithful attachment. Sometimes they are 





they observe in others are passed over in | 


silence, while the flaws in character and 
action are brought into conspicuous no- 
tice to the extreme annoyance of those 
who are thus exposed. Or they make un- 
fortunate allusions to things we prefer to 
be buried, and abstain from mentioning 
what would give pleasure. 
happy, they hasten to suggest something 
to moderate our gladness ; if we are un- 
fortunate, they take pains to show us how 
it can all be traced back to our own 
folly. 

In these and many other ways the load 


of human misery is increased, without any | 


real unkindness of heart or enmity or ill- 
will. So far from intending any such re- 
sult, or realizing it as having taken place, 
these persons honestly believe that they 
have thus shown their regard in their en- 
deavor to instruct or reform those who 
need such services. This unconsciousness 
is the chief difficilty in dealing with the 
problem. Aware of their good intentions, 
they cannot see or believe that the effects 
of their conduct have been disastrous. 
On the other hand, those who have suf- 
fered at their hands are very apt to accuse 
them unjustly of real unkindness, and 
even cruelty. They cannot believe that 
words and actions that have tried them so 
sorely can have sprung from a heart that 
was not hard, or from feelings that were 
not bitter. Thus needless and painful es- 
trangement grows up between those who 
were really bound together in ties of affec- 
tion or friendship or good-will 

“The truth is that in such cases the 
trouble generally lies in a lack of keen in- 
sight and clear perceptions. Just as one 
who is partially blind may without any 
such intent hurt, and even injure physi- 
cally, some one in his way, so he whose 


| mental vision is dull may give pain un- 


| wittingly, only because he does not _per- 


| ceive that he is doing so. 


it kept in mind, would go far to allay the 
vexation and calm the resentment that so 
naturally arise in the hearts of those who 
suffer from such causes. 

Yet this mental defect by no means ex- 


needs to be convinced as the life | critical and fault-finding ; the good points! cuses its possessor from responsibility in 


If we are! 


This fact, were | 


petty cares and interests to the exclusion 
of larger views and truer estimates. It is 
| difficult for them to get out of their ac- 
|customed grooves of thought and to 
imagine the feelings of others ; thus, 
without the least malevolence, they go on 
wounding them unawares. Such persons 
are often sensitive, and feel keenly for 
others in directions in which they are 
themselves open to pain ; but here we find 
their limits—they cannot travel farther or 
imagine that others, being differently con- 
stituted, need forethought and sympathy 
in a multitude of other ways. A narrow 
and secluded life is responsible for much 
of this inability to promote happiness in 
the world, and those who really desire to 
be kind and generous in all their inter- 
course must-broaden their own lives in 
every possible way, that they may learn to 
understand and appreciate their fellow- 
men, A kind heart is certainly the /oun- 
dation of successful and happy human 
fellowship, but it is only the foundation, 
| not the whole superstructure. Upon itwe 
| must constantly build with every quality 
| and capacity that enter into true manhood 
{ or womanhood. Intelligence and breadth 
_of view, the power of comprehension, 
keen perception, ready tact, vivid imagi- 
nation, and the ability to leave the small 
sphere of self and study different natures 
| and minister to different needs, are all re- 
| quired to erect that edifice of life where 
| love, generosity, good-will, and sympathy, 
| shine forth in all their truth and in all 
| their beauty. 





Boys’ Coffee 


A coffee that will please the young people and 
satisfy the parents and 
physicians has been a long-looked-for object by 
all well-informed grocers who desire to keep 


consciences of their 


abreast of the times and supply their critical pa- 
trons with new and comfortable articles of food 
and drink. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to 
know that Dr. Howard Switzer, of Brannon, Ky., 
in a recent letter, states: ‘‘The Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee not only appeals to my taste but to 
my reason, fer I should atways recommend a 
food drink, and one that was a natural stimu- 
lant. It is exactly the thing for our two bright 
boys aged seven and eight, who want coffee 
three times a day, and now with the introduc- 
tion of your beverage into our family, they can 
have all they want without any injurious effects. 
I shall cheerfully recommend it to my patients."’ 

Another letter from Dr. A. C. Messenges, phy- 
sician of the Old Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, of 
Xenia, O., says: ** The first case sent to me waS 
thoroughly tried and has been perfectly satis- 
factory. 1 distributed packages among the sev- 
eral employees, and have heard words of com- 
mendation from ali who have used the product. 
The steward will order an additional amount of 
Postum.”’ 








It may be stated that Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee can be prepared in a weak, insipid style, 
poorly boiled and poorly served, and this criti- 
cism is also true of coffee which, to the writer's 
mind, is a villanous compound unless it is prop- 
| erly served, but if Postum Cereal Food Coffee 

be boiled full fifteen minutes thoroughly, and 

enough contained in the pot to make it black 

and rich, then treated with pure cream and sugar, 
| it is a wonderfully delicious beverage. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barorto is the house-wife's best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house withou! Sapotro. Quick 
work can be done with Sarotio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the pest generation. 
Bo in fashion and use SaPoxio, 


Educational 









PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 





THREE FULL COURSES 
Busincss, 
Shorthand & Typewriting 
English 
Call or send foe Yeib-Bock 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Graduates assisted to positions 
200008 


‘‘Do not Stammer ”’ 


Joseph Berens, M.D. 


Philadelphia, Pa., writes : 
» from carly boyhood a confirmed stammerer, sub- 
mitted himself to Mr. Edwin S. Johnston's treat- 
ment. In five weeks | found that he had entirely 


** One of my patients, 
















overcome his trouble, and conversed fluently 
and without hesitation. For the benefit of others 
1 authorize the use of this testimony.”’ 

Can refer to John LD. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, “‘ Do not Stammer,”’ 
(mailed free) to the PHiLapecrenia InstiTuTs, 
1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila.,Pa. Edw. 5S. John- 
ston, Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 





STON » STITUTE aete 
peeve: SLAMMOLEIG Leen see 


grow paying crops because they're 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





START sm BUSINESS 1 
2™* INCUBATOR 







os Se 
ta! ie. 
phainie STATE INO, CO Memes Cio Ps: 


‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adveitisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscrib 


F A Suggestion to Club-Formers 


F YOU have less than ten persons in your club of subscribers to The Sunday School 
Times, why not try just now to get enough to make up ten? You thus secure 





ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 


softens the leather and prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 


: Leather Dressing % 
8 gives new life to old leather. Best & 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, & 
men’s shoes—best for any kind of } 
leather. Prepared by the ma- = 


kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 
tiated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL TIMES 





DON’T PAY $100 


for a ypegeier that has only a few of the 
desirable features found in the high-grade 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


Costs only $60, and the saving 
in repair Rife 





siderable amount each year. | 
Durability, visible writing, | 
alignment absolutely perfect. | 
Universal keyboard and num- 
erous other features that can- 
not be set forth in an advertisement will be found in this | 


machine, we know that to try it is to buy it, and will 

therefore t : 

responsible person “ky 1eN Days’ Trial Free 
Descriptive Catalog sent upon application 


THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Ltd., 
Box 46 Plattsburg, N.Y. 


A Wonderful Talking Machine 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines. The latest and most perfect machine has 
just come out. It is loud and clear, and reproduces 
your own or any voice over and over again; speeches 
from the most noted statesmen, songs from the world’s 
greatest singers, music from the greatest bands. The 
price of this wonderful machine is but $10.00, and it 
affords a wonderful opportunity for those who wish to 
give public entertainments. This machine is now 
controlled by, and catalog and full particulars can be 
had from, Sears, Rogsuck, & Co., Chicago. Just éut 
this notice out and send to them for a book telling 
all about it. 








O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 


etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


is in itself a con- | 


| 


Satisfaction. 


When Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist 
is on the form the wearer is satisfied she 
looks right; she knows she feels right; she 
has the physician's assurance that she is 
dressed right for health. All who have 
worn them express their satisfaction with 


FERRI 9 Good 


Sense 
CORSET WAIST. 


Always superior in quality and workmanshi 
Made high and low bust, long and short waist, 
suit all fienres. ee to fc. Misses’ 
to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers. 




















List of some of the prominent Booksellers 
who are at present bandling the publications of 


Jobn D. Udattles & Co. 


This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 
Leonard Publishing Co. Burrows Bros. Co. 
German Baptist 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Stouna. 


Wahr, George. 


Hale, S. C., & 
Wetmore, W. W. 


Helman-Taylor Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ay Standard Publishing Co. 
Publishing | Whittemore, S. P., & Co. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ross & Co. 


Son. | 


Atlanta, Ga. Thomas & Mattill. 
P re . : ° h. 
American Baptist Publication Columbia, S. C. 5 wintie mre ee 
Society. Bryan, R. L., & Co. s : 
Augusta, Ga. 1 ewiston. Me. 
Pendicwu, A. PF. smythe, Columbus, Oo. Chandler & Winship. 


Baltimore, M4. 
Harman, S. W. 
Lanahan, John. 

Bangor, Me. 
Glynn, J. D. 


Binghampton, N., Y. 
Perry, Geo. S., & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
The Congregational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society. 
Damrell & Upham. 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otis, H. H., & Sons. 


Eastman, E. C. 


Society. 
Dayt 
Cunningham & 
| Shuey, W. J. 


Eaton & Mains 
Hunter, Glenn, 


Dumars, J. H. 


Adams, Robert 





Ulbrich, Otto. Fitchbu 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Estabrook, H. 
Eclectic Publishing Co. Grand Ra 


_ @hicago,M. = | “mer Co. 
American Baptist Publication | 


Society. aes ee! ~ 3 
Curts & Jennings. + 1, eye W. 
F. H. Revell Co soar nse ip , Sroahst 


McClurg, A. C., & Co 

Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion 

The Congregational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society. 

Thomas Charles Co. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Curts & Jennings. 


Bass, Geo. F. 
| Bowen-Merrill 
Noble, Laz, & 
Sellers, W. T. 


Concord, N. H. 


Dallas, Tex. 
American Baptist Publication 


Detroit, Mich. 


McCauley Bros. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Fall River, Mass. 


| Lyon, Beecher, Kymer, & Pal- 


Harrisburc, Pa. 


gelical Church. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Fitzge rald & Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Logansport, Ind. 
Graves, Chas. W. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Dearing, Chas. T. 
on, O. Woodward Book Co. 


Sullivan. 
ullivan Lynchburg, Va. 


Gregory Bros. 
Macon, Ga. 
J. W. Burke Co. 


Madison, Wis. 
Brown, Geo. J. 


& Hunter. 


Manchester, N. H. 
E. R. Coburn Co. 
Goodman, W. P. 


rg, Mass. 
‘Bo, & CO Middletown, Conn. 
pids, Mich. Hazen, L. R. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Haferkorn, H. FE. 
| Young Churchman Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Donaldson, William, & Co. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel. 
Williams Book Store. 


ise United Evan- | 


Mortgomery, Ala. 
| White, Woodruff, & Fowler. 
Co. | 
Co. Montpelier, Vt. 


| Wilder, Geo. W. 








a FREE COPY of the paper for the time of the club subscription. Have any new 
teachers joined the school recently? If so, they may .wish to subscribe. And very 
likely some of the megbers of the adult Bible classes may wish to, also. 

This is the easiest time in the year to increase club subscriptions. 

A little further effort put forth at once may result in getting enough subscribers 
to make up a club of ten, and the free copy for yourself or for some one else in the 
school is at once added to the club. Will you try it? 


ly JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1035 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; =< == _- 











ers any money that they lose thereby. 





Broadhurst, W. S. ® 





B.& B. 


Emptying the shelves 
—we do this every January— 
find it of advantage to this pro- 
gressive store to make unusual 
price sacrifices so as to make 
plenty of room for, and start 
the new season with, fresh new 
goods—and we’re doing it early 
—now—while  there’s_— yet 
Dry Goods, And it's being 
determinedly as to price than 
ever before—get samples of the 
Dress Goods, Silks, Black 
Goods, and Flannels for evi- 
dence of what’s being done. 

This is a choice-goods store 
—always—and it’s choice goods 
that are in this shelf-emptying 
sale, at the lowest prices ever 
heard of. 

Jackets, Capes, Furs, Waists, 


money to be saved. 


Allegheny, 


same 

The easiest roses to grow are 

ithe celebrated PD. & C, roses. 

The easiest way to grow them 
AN as well as all other flowers of 
worth is fully explained In the 

“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 

the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 

foa. 29th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book and 
S=:: of our Magazine will be mailed 

free on request. . 
The Dingee & Conard Co., & 
W eat Grove. Pa. 


Write a postal card to-day for 

















Brighter and beter than ever before. 














party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


Je ovdeving Goods, or ta making é 


publishers and the 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


months of use for cold weather 


‘done smore aggressively aid, 


and Children’s Garments, all to 
go—it will pay you to write us 
about them and find out the 
Get sam- 
ples of the fine Dress Goods 
and Suitings marked down to 
50c. and 75¢.—choice dressy 


things. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Pa. 








'BURPER’S FARM ANNUAL for 18°, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


inquiry rr ae 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
advertiser by stating that_you saw 








